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EDUCATION FOR FAMILY LIFE IN COLLEGE HOME 
ECONOMICS DEPARTMENTS! 


LEMO D. ROCKWOOD 


BRIEF history of the develop- 
% ment of family life education 
in colleges may explain in part 
u our steady progress along cer- 
tain lines and our lags in others. Few of 
the existing programs of family life educa- 
tion have been conceived as an integrated 
whole. Most of them have grown out of 
an existing nucleus such as a nursery school, 
courses in child development, or courses on 
the family or family relationships. It is 
not surprising, therefore, that these cur- 
ricula of family life have taken on the 
character of a rambling old farmhouse, 
which has been added to from time to time 
as necessity demanded. This continuous 
_ adding to the original structure is perhaps 
the greatest present handicap we face in 
going forward with a truly integrative pro- 
gram of family life education at the college 
level. 

Even when family life education is con- 
ceived as a part of the general education 
of young people, there seems to be some 
tendency to add to or delete from the al- 
ready established curricula rather than to 
build a program based upon the funda- 
mental needs of young people. It takes 
courageous and adventurous spirits to dis- 
card the old and the tried and to think of 


1 Presented before the division on the family and 
its relationships, American Home Economics 
Association, Pittsburgh, June 29, 1938. 


education as an active, dynamic process 
which is ever changing and evolving. 

The way in which present curricula of 
family life were built having been thus 
briefly described, the second step seems to 
be a consideration of why they are unsatis- 
factory. Despite our occasional protests 
to the contrary, family life curricula still 
are largely subject-matter centered and 
teacher dominated and consist of a large 
number of courses taught fairly inde- 
pendently of one another. We sometimes 
fail to realize that the student has had 
considerable practice in living before she 
comes to college; consequently, we seldom 
use her experience as fully as we could. 
Instead we search frantically for techniques 
and devices which will facilitate her motiva- 
tion. Books and other printed materials 
are the chief sources of subject matter, and 
the education which is taking place in school 
is only casually, if at all, related to life 
outside. That our failure in this respect 
is not new is borne out by an article in the 
New York Times Magazine of June 19, 
1938, entitled ‘‘Middle Life Portrait of 
the Woman Graduate” in which a Smith 
College graduate of the class of 1913 sums 
up what she wishes a college education 
might have given her: 

I wish I could have had more attention paid me 


as an individual by the college authorities. What 
I studied in college had only the remotest concern 
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with the problems of actual living. I don’t mean 
that I wanted vocational training either, but I would 
have been saved a lot of pain if, when I graduated, 
I had had any idea what life was like. We lived in 
a delicious world of our own, and the awakening 
was rude when we left it. 

Mathematics never taught us a thing about 
budgets or money, and biology had only the most 
academic connection with marriage and raising a 
family. Even the capacity for meeting and under- 
standing people was limited, since we had never 
met anybody who wasn’t just like us. 


Even those colleges and departments of 
home economics which have fearlessly and 
openly admitted that education for family 
life is one of their major concerns have 
tended to carry over into the family rela- 
tionship courses the same general approach 
and procedures which have been used in 
foods and nutrition, clothing and textiles, 
and home management. 

The result has been that the external con- 
ditions that enter into experience, the sur- 
face things of family life, have received 
much attention, and the internal factors, 
the causes behind the behavior, have re- 
ceived too little attention. We have 
assumed that by changing overt behavior 
we have fundamentally altered the thinking 
and feeling of the person. In other words, 
we have been mainly concerned with the 
acts of people and have thought too little 
of what these acts might mean to them. 
We have assumed, for example, that if the 
members of a family shared many leisure 
activities, or if all members of the family 
contributed to the work of the home, these 
were an accurate measure of the quality of 
family life. 

This emphasis upon the readily observ- 
able, tangible aspects of family life is easily 
explained when we consider the educational 
backgrounds from which most of us have 
come. Until recently we have been more 
occupied with the mechanics of family 
living than with the subtler aspects of 
relationships. Since we have become more 
fully aware that a grounding in the basic 
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sciences of biology, psychology, sociology, 
mental hygiene, economics, and anthro- 
pology are essential for the understanding 
of personality development and of family 
relationships, we have consciously sought 
to supplement our experience and _ back- 
ground in these fields. The changing point 
of view resulting from the understanding 
thus gained is being reflected in the cur- 
ricula we are building. 

Our present difficulty seems to be that 
although we intellectually perceive that 
relationships cannot be taught in the same 
sense as food preparation or clothing con- 
struction, we are so completely committed 
to an information-dispensing kind of edu- 
cation that we cannot entirely free ourselves 
from this conception. Perhaps an illus- 
tration will make my point clear. If we 
stop to consider, we know that a girl can- 
not be taught to love her mother or to be 
co-operative in the same sense that she can 
be instructed in the technique of making a 
pie crust or of planning the most efficient 
use of a specified cupboard space. Yet 
actually we often attempt to employ the 
same general methods of procedure which 
are used in acquiring these technical skills 
in attempting to “teach” family relation- 
ships and are a little nonplused at the 
futility of our efforts. 

Another hurdle is still before us. For 
years in home economics curricula we have 
been concerned with the separation of the 
intangibles of family living and the techno- 
logical aspects of homemaking, but we have 
made relatively little progress in inter- 
relating them. In many instances the 
establishment of separate departments of 
family life has only widened the gap be- 
tween these two phases of family life 
education. In actual living there is no 
artificial separation between the two, and if 
family life education is to be an integrating 
experience for the individual, this separa- 
tion in family life curricula cannot continue. 
Family economics, family relationships, 
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social change, personality, all affect the 
foods, clothing, management, and even 
child-care practices of families. It is 
important, therefore, that young people un- 
derstand that the satisfactions or dissatis- 
factions which have their sources in per- 
sonality difficulties or family relationships 
may often manifest themselves in attitudes 
toward the food served, the clothing allow- 
ance, or the management of the home. 

Turning to a consideration of the needs 
of college students for education for family 
life, it is necessary to make clear at the 
outset the way in which the term “needs” 
is used. 

The longer one continues to teach and 
counsel with college students, the more 
aware one becomes that there are no uni- 
versally applicable answers to the question 
“What are the needs of college students 
for education for family life?”’ To be sure, 
there are certain biological and _ social 
needs which are more or less common to 
all persons, but the quality and the quan- 
tity of these needs vary widely from indi- 
vidual to individual and even from group 
to group. 

In recent years some curricula have been 
revised on the basis of the students’ state- 
ments of their interests and needs. Desir- 
able as it is to get from young people 
themselves some expression of what they 
conceive their interests and needs to be, 
their experience is too limited to be the only 
basis for planning family life curricula. 
Other equally reliable sources of determin- 
ing these needs are the studies which have 
been made of young people by competent 
adults and the observations of leaders and 
teachers of young people and of parents. 
It is, of course, quite possible that the 
difficulty lies in our inability to see the 
deeper meanings underlying the statements 
made by young people of their own needs. 
Perhaps interests which seem transitory to 
us may be indications of deep biological or 
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social needs and that we lack the insight 
to understand them. 

The needs of young people for family 
living which I shall discuss presently are 
offered for your criticism and suggestion. 
Some of them have been partially recog- 
nized; others have received little or no 
attention. 

Probably the greatest need of any person, 
young or old, for participating in family 
living is the capacity for what L. Thomas 
Hopkins? has called ‘‘continuous, intelligent, 
inter-active adjusting.” If the develop- 
ment of insights which can make such inte- 
grating behavior possible is to be the pri- 
mary aim of family life education, then in 
the future less time will be spent on infor- 
mational courses and more time on the 
kind of experiences which will help to 
develop these insights and understandings. 
Some persons develop insight through the 
study and discussion of films such as the 
Progressive Education Association has pre- 
pared; others, through the study and 
discussion of case materials, fiction, and 
biography which permit them to experi- 
ence vicariously the relationships of other 
people. Always we should bear in mind, 
however, that it is not the tools which are 
important but the use which is made of 
them. The usefulness of any of these tools 
depends largely upon the insight and under- 
standing of the teacher or leader. 

Increasingly as we conceive the primary 
aim of family life education at any level to 
be the development of individuals capable 
of “continuous, intelligent, inter-active 
adjusting,”’ we will modify our conception 
of what such education can and should be. 
Individual counseling will become more 
important and classroom teaching less so; 
the teacher’s understanding and insight 
into behavior and her capacity for helpful 

Integration: Its Meaning and Application. 
New York: D. Appleton-Century Company, Inc., 
1937, p. 1. 


relationship with pupils will receive as much 
or more attention than her scholastic back- 
ground; and clinical experience will be 
considered not only valuable but also 
necessary. 

The needs enumerated below are perhaps 
implicit in the larger aim just stated, that 
is, the capacity for “continuous, intelligent, 
inter-active adjusting.”” They are, how- 
ever, sufficiently important to receive 


special attention. 


1. Knowledge of the fundamental needs of human 
beings in our culture and some understanding 
of the ways in which the fulfillment of these 
needs influences behavior: 

a. biological needs for sleep, rest, relaxation, 
food, shelter, clothing, purposeful activity, 
and a normal sex life; 

b. social needs for a sense of security, for receiv- 
ing and communicating affection, for accept- 

* ance and recognition by one’s social group, 

and for living harmoniously with authority; 

c. needs of the self for freedom in self-direction 
but not at the expense of others, for main- 
tenance of one’s personal integrity, and for 
development of attitudes and values which 
will be useful to the individual in meeting 
the various situations with which he is 
confronted. 

2. A background of experience which will enable 
the individual to understand that his own present 
relationships and behavior can be compre- 
hended only in the light of the total cultural 
setting, his family background, and his early 
childhood experience. (The investigations of 
such persons as Margaret Mead and the Lynds 
and the clinical findings of Dr. Plant and others 
have been of inestimable value in developing 
this understanding.) 

3. Opportunity to weigh the opinions, decisions, 
and actions of other persons and to develop 
increasing ability to understand why the person 
had to have this opinion, to make this decision, 
to act in this way. In family life, as in all 
relationships, it is fully as important to under- 
stand the motivations, drives, and reactions of 
mate, child, or parent as it is to understand 
oneself. 

4. Opportunity for heterosexual friendships which 
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may lead eventually to courtship, engagement, 
marriage, and parenthood. 


5. Association with adults who are themselves 


sufficiently aware of present social and economic 
realities that they will not add to the conflicts 
and confusions of young people by attempting 
to foist on them values which are inconsistent 
with each other or impossible of realization. In 
this connection it may be said that young 
people need the counsel of adults who will help 
them to look forward to new types of family 
experience rather than those who constantly 
lament the old and the passing. 


6. Opportunity for counseling with some older 


person who hds the time, ability, and under- 
standing to deal with problems of personal and 
family adjustment. Preferably this counselor 
should be attached to the school, but in no 
capacity which would require him to use the 
information thus gained to act against the 
student. (As stated previously, this need seems 
of paramount importance and is at present quite 
inadequately met.) 

7. The assurance that the world of the future is 
going to be safe for families. This is the great- 
est of all the needs which young people have for 
education for family life. They cannot be kept 
unaware of the effects upon family life of differ- 
ing political, economic, and social systems. (A 
few novels and autobiographies which have 
helped young persons to see what happens to 
people under these various systems are Personal 
History by Vincent Sheean, Bread and Wine by 
I. Silone, Life and Death of a Spanish Town by 
Elliot Paul, We Soviet Women by Tatiana 
Tchernavin.) 


Perhaps the best help we can give young 
people in facing the problem of an uncertain 
future is the realization that they have the 
power to change the social institutions and 
thus to influence the culture. 

Iu closing, I should like to suggest what 
seems to me the next step. If we are at 
all in agreement that the needs just stated 
are important for young people in their 
family living, is not our most immediate 
concern the means by which these ends 
can be attained? 


FEDERAL LEGISLATION FOR AID TO EDUCATION! 
JOHN DALE RUSSELL 


THE outset it should be said 

that, although as consultant to 

SA Hj the Advisory Committee on 

a) Education I have had an oppor- 

tunity to learn more about the problems 

of federal aid to education, I have no per- 

sonal ax to grind in connection with any 
of this legislation. 

The Advisory Committee on Education 
drafted no legislation, although it made 
recommendations suitable for legislative 
action. Of course, a number of persons 
connected with the Committee or its staff 
have been consulted in their personal ca- 
pacities in the drafting of legislation. 

I understand that the sponsorship of 
the legislation that has recently been con- 
sidered by Congress lies in the hands of a 
committee representing various professional 
organizations in education and also certain 
lay organizations and that this committee 
is following the policy of proposing legis- 
lation in harmony with the report of the 
Advisory Committee on Education. 

The history of the legislation may be 
briefly reviewed. For a number of years 
Congress has had before it bills for the 
granting of federal aid to education. 
During the early part of the first session of 
the 75th Congress, there was introduced 
the so-called Harrison-Black-Fletcher bill, 
which received favorable attention and con- 
siderable support. After extensive hear- 
ings, the Senate Committee on Education 
and Labor reported the bill favorably, and 
it was placed on the Senate calendar. Be- 
cause the President had already appointed 


1 Read at the business session of the American 
Home Economics Association, Pittsburgh, June 
30, 1938. 


the Advisory Committee on Education, 
the sponsors of the legislation deemed it 
best to await the report of that committee 
before pushing actively their work on 
this bill. 

The Advisory Committee reported late 
in February 1938, and immediately work 
was begun on the drafting of legislation. 
This took the form of an amendment to 
the Harrison-Fletcher bill and was proposed 
in the Senate during the last part of the’ 
75th Congress. It was referred to the 
Committee on Education and Labor and 
was reported favorably by that committee 
as a substitute for the Harrison-Fletcher 
bill. This new bill was on the Senate 
calendar at the close of the 75th Congress, 
but no action was taken on it before 
adjournment. It is presumed that the 
same or a similar bill will be introduced 
into the 76th Congress when it convenes 
next January. 

The recommendations of the Advisory 
Committee have been described by Dr. 
Zook (see October JoURNAL, page 532), 
and I need not repeat them in detail. I 
might state, however, that they may be 
grouped into three broad categories: (1) a 
series of federal grants for the aid of educa- 
tion, beginning at a total amount of 
$72,000,000 the first year and increasing to 
an amount of $202,000,000 in the sixth 
year; (2) a revision of the federal plan for 
aid to vocational education along two lines, 
(a) a decrease of federal control over the 
program, and (b) protection against un- 
sound labor standards and the exploitation 
of children; (3) the creation of a National 
Youth Service Administration to co-ordi- 
nate such programs as the National Youth 
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Administration and the Civilian Conserva- 
tion Corps and to set up an occupational 
outlook service in the Department of Labor. 

The legislation that has been proposed in 
the amended Harrison-Fletcher bill takes 
care of the first of these recommendations 
and provides a series of new federal grants 
for aid to education. The bill also covers 
that part of the recommendations regard- 
ing labor standards and the exploitation of 
children in vocational education. The 
proposed legislation, however, does not 
deal in any important way with federal 
control over the program of vocational 
education, and it does nothing with regard 
to the creation of the new agencies for 
youth service administration. Provisions 
revising federal control over vocational 
education were included in the first draft 
of the bill, I understand, but these sections 
were later eliminated by the general com- 
mittee at the urgent request of certain 
groups. It was the understanding that 
provisions regarding the revision of federal 
control over vocational education would 
receive consideration in a later piece of 
legislation. 

In the consideration of this legislation, 
public attention has been centered chiefly 
on two issues. Before discussing these, I 
would point out certain other issues which 
have not had much publicity but which 
probably have been important in deter- 
mining the attitudes of many toward the 
proposals. Among these issues not widely 
discussed are the question of the amount 
of money involved, the fact that the money 
is to be allotted to the states in inverse 
ratio to their economic ability, the fact 
that the bulk of the funds will go to rural 
areas, and the fact that the southern 
regions will probably have a larger pro- 
portionate share in these grants than will 
other regions. These considerations have 
perhaps been the underlying motives ac- 
tivating many of those who have opposed 
the bill, although their announced reasons 
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for opposition have been different. The 
metropolitan press is, in general, unfavor- 
able to the measure, and one can readily 
surmise that some of these unmentioned 
issues control the editorial attitudes on this 
legislation. 

The two announced reasons for opposi- 
tion to this bill are the degree of federal 
control that is involved and the possibility 
of some of the funds being used for the 
benefit of children in nonpublic schools. 
The Advisory Committee took a stand 
strongly opposed to federal control, and 
this attitude has been incorporated in the 
proposed legislation. The legislation pro- 
vides that the state shall set up plans for 
the expenditure of these funds and that the 
United States Commissioner of Education 
shall approve the plans when they include 
specified items expressly stipulated in the 
act itself. 

My experience in Washington during my 
work with the Advisory Committee leads 
me to the observation that attitudes regard- 
ing federal control differ widely. For 
example, it seems that people who are 
closely connected with the federal govern- 
ment usually are certain that there is little 
or nothing to fear in a rather highly cen- 
tralized control. On the contrary, school 
people dealing with programs at the local 
and state levels are in general violently 
afraid of federal control. 

It is true that in education we have 
experienced federal control chiefly in one 
large-scale project—vocational education; 
and unfortunately in that case a highly 
centralized form of control has_ been 
developed and exercised. A staff study 
for the National Resources Committee 
(Public Works Planning, pp. 197-198), 
after reviewing all the existing federal pro- 
grams of grants-in-aid to the states, con- 
cluded that the two in which the largest 
amount of federal control is exercised are 
vocational education and the National 
Guard. This fact possibly accounts for 
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some of the alarm that school people fre- 
quently exhibit when federal control over 
education is mentioned. 

It seems clear that a certain amount of 
federal control will be necessary to prevent 
waste if federal funds are provided. The 
question may properly be raised as to 
whether the minimum federal control 
necessary for effective oversight of ex- 
penditures will be in excess of the maximum 
that will be permissible under the accepted 
ideas of state and local control of education. 

The second major issue concerns the 
recommendation of the Committee that the 
grants in general be confined to public 
schools but that the states be permitted 
to define what schools are public. This 
provision is obviously in accord with the 
policy of only limited federal control. A 
strange inconsistency pervades the argu- 
ments of the opponents of the legislation 
at this point: They argue vehemently 
against federal control; yet they want 
federal control over the definition of a 
public school. It is recognized that if the 
federal government permits each state to 
determine this matter, a bitter fight may 
ensue in a number of states; but it is my 
judgment that the states rather than the 
federal government should settle the issue 
of what constitutes a public school. 

The report of the Advisory Committee 
further recommended that the federal 
grants be made available, so far as federal 
legislation is concerned, to the children in 
nonpublic schools for the provision of 
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transportation, books, health service, and 
scholarships. This provision has also been 
attacked as a diversion of public funds to 
private agencies. Some of the states, how- 
ever, provide that their state funds may be 
used in this manner; and if this provision 
is omitted, the federal legislation would 
deny the right of the states to use federal 
funds in the way in which they use their 
own public funds. 

It has been pointed out also that these 
services are rendered to the child and not 
to the school and that they would still be 
operated under the control of the public 
school system, even though for the benefit 
of children enrolled in nonpublic schools. 
The precedent for this type of service is 
firmly established at present under the 
National Youth Administration grants 
and under the grants for vocational re- 
habilitation. The public health service, 
for example, customarily operates for 
children without regard for the type of 
school in which they may be enrolled, and 
the same is true of public library service. 

This issue of the possible use of the funds 
in nonpublic schools has attracted wide 
attention. In my judgment, the attention 
it has received has been altogether out of 
proportion to the importance of the issue. 

In closing, I would observe that success 
in obtaining legislation will be dependent 
to a large extent on the maintenance of a 
united front in sponsoring these measures 
by the group of educators and others 
interested in the service of the schools. 


A REALISTIC APPROACH TO TEACHING CLOTHING 
EXPENDITURES: 


DOROTHY BRADY 


EALISM, as used in this dis- 
cussion of teaching problems, 
fi means recognition of the limi- 
Z tations imposed by factors other 
than direct subject matter in planning 
courses. The construction of bridges or 
buildings out of rare materials might pre- 
sent very interesting technical problems, 
but the teacher of engineering or archi- 
tecture certainly would not devote whole 
courses to them. The engineer strives to 
make his work serve human needs effec- 
tively, but he has the additional problem 
of limitations imposed by the cost of his 
finished product and of the materials and 
labor involved in its production. Educa- 
tors in home economics face a similar 
situation. 

The teacher of clothing has long recog- 
nized that courses cannot be based solely 
on considerations of human satisfactions, 
aesthetic values, and health aspects of 
clothing. The size of the family clothing 
budget, on the one hand, and the market 
prices of garments and materials, on the 
other, impose limits on her choice of sub- 
ject matter. However, she often has had 
only a vague notion of where the limits 
actually fell, since she has had little 
authentic information as to family incomes, 
which so largely determine expenditures. 
It can almost be said that the Study of 
Consumer Purchases?’ offers the teacher for 


1 Based on a paper presented before the textiles 
and clothing division, American Home Economics 
Association, Pittsburgh, June 29, 1938. 

2? The Study of Consumer Purchases was con- 
ducted co-operatively by the Bureau of Home 
Economics of the United States Department of 


the first time a quantitative basis for 
determining the qualifications imposed by 
income and family needs on the subject 
matter to be presented in her courses. 
The extensive information concerning cloth- 
ing expenditures of families and individuals 
obtained will be of particular value to 
teachers of textiles and clothing. 

From each family were obtained facts as 
to the amounts expended for clothing of 
each of its members and the amount allo- 
cated to each of the following clothing 
groups: headwear, outer wraps, suits and 
dresses, underwear and stockings, shoes and 
shoe repairs, sportswear, accessories, dry 
cleaning, materials and labor for sewing. 
More than half of these families gave addi- 
tional details of their expenses for 102 items 
of clothing used by women and girls and 
72 used by men and boys. 

The geographical extent of the study 
makes the results of wide application. 
Thus, a county high school teacher in 
Illinois may obtain facts concerning fami- 
lies in villages and farm communities 
similar to those from which her students 
come. The extensiveness of the study also 
permits generalizations concerning spend- 
ing patterns. One of the basic purposes of 
this study is to discover the relationship 
between family expenditures and income, 
family composition, and other important 


Agriculture and the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
of the United States Department of Labor with 
funds supplied by the Works Progress Administra- 
tion. The National Resources Committee and 
the Central Statistical Board co-operated with the 
operating agencies in the formulation of plans and 
the development of technical procedures. 
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variables affecting consumption patterns. 
Data concerning clothing expenditures (as 
well as other expenditures), therefore, are 
tabulated to show average expenditure, 
average number of articles purchased, and 
average price per article for families of the 
same income class, the same occupational 
group, and the same family composition 
group. 

In using such information in her class- 
room, the teacher also must know which 
among these various classes of families are 
the most important numerically in the 
population. Are families with incomes of 
$2,500 or more, whose average clothing 
expenditures were about $200 a year, as 
prevalent as those with incomes around 
$1,000 with average expenditures of less 
than $100? Are families with three or 
four young children found more often 
than those with one or two? These ques- 
tions are answered in part by the studies 
of distribution of income. 

The limitations on these uses of the in- 
come data are rather stringent. The fami- 
lies included in the study were unbroken, 
native-born, and white, except in the 
Southeast, where native Negro families 
were studied. In using the information 
on income distribution, therefore, it is 
necessary to keep in mind that the types of 
families studied, as a group, have higher 
incomes than the total population. A 
subsidiary study of the excluded families 
(one-person, foreign-born, broken, and 
others) has shown that their median income 
is much lower than the median income of 
the native-white, unbroken families studied. 
The elimination of relief families from those 
studied also tends to raise the median 
income shown by the study. 

Clothing expenditures of husbands and 
wives in the sample of 1,500 families in 
four small cities in Oregon and Washington 
are shown by the pictograph on this page. 
These families had an average income of 
$1,913. Half of them, however, had in- 
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comes under $1,728 and one fourth, under 
$1,255. The average clothing expenditures 
of all families amounted to $194. Of this 
amount $69 went for wives’ clothing, $61 
for husbands’, and the remainder for cloth- 
ing of other family members. Wives spent 
an average of $20 for suits and dresses, 
$14 for underwear, and $10 for shoes. 


CLOTHING EXPENDITURES 
OF HUSBANDS AND WIVES 


HOW MANY BUY AND How DO 
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Husbands averaged $26 for suits and 
trousers and $10 for shoes. Not all fami- 
lies bought clothing. Even among families 
with relatively high incomes, some wives 
had no expenditures for garments of any 
sort. It seems almost incredible that 
families could get along without making 
any purchases of clothing, especially of 
shoes. Families in the four cities repre- 
sented by these figures are at a somewhat 
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higher income level than those in other 
cities of the same size studied throughout 
the country. Their average expenditure 
for clothing, therefore, may be considered 
as fairly high for native-white, unbroken 
families and even further above the average 
for all families, including those on relief 
and such low-income groups as the foreign- 
born and Negro. 

The families surveyed for expenditure 
data in seven small cities in the north 
central region (Ohio, Wisconsin, Illinois, 
Iowa, and Missouri) had, as a group, lower 
incomes than the families in the four small 
cities in Oregon and Washington. One 
fourth had incomes less than $930; three 
fourths, less than $1,940. The 25 per 
cent with lowest incomes averaged $60 
for the year’s clothing expenditures of all 
family members; the 25 per cent with the 
highest incomes averaged $280, or more 
than four times as much as the lowest. 
The average expenditures for clothing of 
wives in these two income groups were 
$25 and $125, respectively. Dresses, suits, 
and skirts took the largest share of this 
clothing outlay; underwear and stockings, 
the next largest; coats and other outer 
wraps, and shoes were rivals for third 
place. 

An average expenditure of $25 for a 
woman’s clothing for a year does not repre- 
sent the purchase of an article of each kind 
by every woman in the group. Among 
100 wives in the one fourth of the families 
having the lowest incomes, 15 heavy cloth 
coats, 56 felt hats, 54 silk or rayon dresses, 
and 164 pairs of shoes were purchased. 
Nearly every woman reported the purchase 
of a pair of shoes; some bought two or more 
pairs. Only one half bought a new dress 
of silk or rayon, and only one out of seven 
bought a heavy coat. The rate of purchase 
of coats would appear to indicate approxi- 
mately seven years of wear. These coats 
were purchased at an average price of 
about $18. The average price of the 
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dresses purchased was $4; of the shoes, 
$3; and of the hats, $2. 

Among the relatively fortunate group 
of families, the 25 per cent having the 
highest incomes, 100 wives bought 38 winter 
coats, 141 felt hats, 137 silk or rayon 
dresses, and 250 pairs of shoes. Except 
for shoes, the more well-to-do women 
purchased more than twice as many gar- 
ments of each of these kinds as did the 
low-income group. The average price paid 


by them for coats was $36, or about twice 


the average price paid by the wives in the 
lowest fourth of the families. They like- 
wise spent about twice as much for dresses, 
or an average of $8. The average price of 
their hats was $3 and of their shoes $5, or 
a little less. In general, the number of 
articles of each type purchased per person 
increases more rapidly with income than 
does the average expense per article. The 
demand is for more garments of a kind— 
as more dresses—or for a shorter period of 
wear—as three years for a winter coat 
instead of seven. 

These brief examples serve to illustrate 
the importance of income as a determinant 
of family expenditures. There are big 
differences in quality between coats which 
average $36 in price and those which aver- 
age $18. There also is a big difference 
between wearing a coat three years and 
wearing a coat seven years. The influence 
of income on expenditures is greater than 
that of any other factor. In the same 
community, the consumption patterns of 
families of the same occupational and family 
type groups but with widely different in- 
comes vary more than do the consumption 
patterns of families with about the same 
income but having different occupations 
or family composition. 

Differences in size and age composition 
of families have more influence on expendi- 
tures than any other factor except income. 
Families consisting of husband and wife 
only had lower average total expenditures 
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for clothing than larger families. Simi- 
larly, families with one or two young 
children had lower averages than those 
with one or two children 16 years of age 
or older. This does not mean, however, 
that the clothing expenditures of husband 
and wife were the same, regardless of the 
number and age of other persons in the 
family. Husbands and wives in small 
families spent more for clothing than did 
husbands and wives in large families. 


Number of articles of clothing purchased per 100 per- 
sons in families having children 16 years or older 
and incomes between $1,000 and $1,500 

Middle Atlantic and north central small cities, 


1935-36 
DAUGH- 
ARTICLE MOTHERS | 

OLDER 
4 23 
22 33 
Rayon and silk dresses........ 77 92 
Cotton street dresses.......... 113 141 
Cotton house dresses.......... 185 94 
66 67 
Silk and rayon slips........... 63 108 
44 153 
Silk and rayon panties........ 82 168 
Cotton and wool panties... . .. 85 122 
Cotton hose, pairs............ 72 56 


Thus, among families with incomes of 
approximately $1,250, the wives’ clothing 
expenditures averaged $52 in two-person 
families, $40 in families having two children 
under 16 years of age, $33 in those having 
one child 16 or older and one other person. 
These variations among the family type 
groups were due more to differences in the 
number of articles purchased than to 
differences in the average expense per 
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article. It thus appears that the number 
and age of children affect both the total 
family clothing bills and the number and 
type of garments bought by their parents. 

Differences between the clothing ex- 
penditures of wives and those of their 
daughters are to be expected. Daughters 
between 16 and 29 years of age spent more 
than their mothers and tended to buy 
more of each type of article, but the average 
expense per article was less. The gar- 
ments most frequently purchased tend, 
however, to be of the same type. 

The accompanying table shows the num- 
ber of articles of each kind purchased per 
100 persons in families having children 
aged 16 years or older and incomes between 
$1,000 and $1,500. 

The average price per article for the 
mothers’ clothing was greater than that 
for the daughters’, except in the case of 
cotton dresses; and it is obvious from the 
table that the mothers expect to replace 
articles or add to their wardrobe less often 
than the daughters. The average total 
clothing expenditure for the mothers was 
approximately $30; for the daughters it 
was $43. 

If the older girls’ expenditures are com- 
pared with those of the next younger 
group, those from 12 to 15 years of age, 
differences appear not only in the average 
number of articles bought and the average 
expense per article but also in the relative 
importance of different articles. Thus, in 
families in the income class of $1,000 to 
$1,500 as many street dresses were pur- 
chased for the younger as for the older 
girls; but dresses of silk and rayon formed 
a much smaller proportion of the total 
number of dresses bought for the younger 
than for the older group. The shift from 
cotton and wool to silk and rayon among 
girls 16 and older is observable in such 
other types of articles as slips, bloomers, 
and hose. Usually the average price per 
article paid for the older girls’ clothing is 
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substantially higher than that paid for the 
younger girls’. Thus, at incomes of $1,000 
to $1,500 the average price paid for a heavy 
coat for a girl aged 12 to 15 was $11; for a 
girl 16 or older, $18. For cotton street 
dresses, the averages were $1 and $1.50; for 
rayon or silk hose, 48 and 63 cents. The 
average expenditures for all clothing for the 
12- to 15-year-olds was about $25, as com- 
pared with an average of $43 for the older 
group. 

Differences in income, family size, age of 
family members, occupation, region, and 
size of community are the principal factors 
in the variations in amounts spent by 
families for their clothing. Among fami- 
lies of the same economic status and of 
approximately the same family composi- 
tion, however, clothing expenditures vary 
widely. In every income class there were 
a few families that spent nothing for 
clothing during the year and a very small 
number that spent four times as much as 
the average. About 60 per cent of the 
families spent less than the average, and 
about 40 per cent spent more. Approxi- 
mately 60 per cent of the expenditures 
were in the range 40 per cent below or 
above the average. If the clothing ex- 
penditures of a group average $100, there- 
fore, the expenditures of the individual 
families may spread from zero to $400; but 
most of the families are likely to spend 
between $60 and $140. 

From information concerning the varia- 
tion of individual clothing expenditures 
from the average, the teacher can obtain 
much valuable classroom help. It is this 
variation within classes which her teaching 
can most immediately affect. Within the 
limitations imposed by income, family size, 
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and other factors, these variations offer 
much opportunity for interpretation and 
for change. The brilliant example of 
work on the meaning of variations in food 
purchases by families of the same economic 
status may point the way to the possibility 
of similar if not so exact use of the data on 
clothing expenditures. It is not entirely 
unwarranted to assume that for clothing as 
well as for food, some of the families could 
spend less and by wiser choices obtain 
better values for their money; or that some 
families, by spending a little more, would 
still remain within the limitations imposed 
by income and derive a great deal more 
satisfaction from their expenditures. 

The Study of Consumer Purchases does 
not offer any information on the quality, 
durability, or usefulness of clothing bought 
by families. The teacher can, however, 
take the information on the number of 
garments of a certain type (as hats) pur- 
chased during a year, the average price 
paid per garment, and the distribution of 
the prices on which the average was based, 
and have a fairly clear picture of the 
qualities of the articles bought by the 
majority of persons in the expenditure 
group. She also can form some judg- 
ment as to whether durability of a garment 
is an important quality by studying such 
data as the number of persons per 100 
buying a specific item (say a coat) and 
determining its average period of wear. By 
merging such statistical information with 
her knowledge of clothing, of qualities of 
garments available at different price levels, 
and of factors that may lead to increased 
satisfaction from purchases, the teacher 
may be able to give her students more help 
in their problems of buying clothing. 


EDUCATING THE CONSUMER—A SYMPOSIUM 


Different interests naturally look at consumer education from different points of view, 
but all of them must be duly considered if the present rather haphazard mixture is to take 
a durable and socially useful form. In planning this symposium, the idea was not to 
define that form but rather to let representatives of some of the principal interests con- 
cerned express their ideas regarding it. Dr. Coles, a trained economist with a home 
economics background, discusses consumer education from the standpoint of a person 
familiar with it in both theory and practice. Retailing and advertising have been con- 
spicuous among business interests which have given serious attention to consumer 
education, and we are gratified to have their points of view here presented by two official o~— 
spokesmen—Mr. Cohn, the president of the National Retail Dry Goods Association, and 
Mr. Dickinson, the educational counsel of the American Association of Advertising 
Agencies. Next, Miss Shank, prominent among the home economists who are employed 
by business firms, tells of their work to improve the service rendered to customers and to 
promote mutual understanding. A homemaker’s point of view is given by Mrs. Tryon, 
who, without the benefit of formal home economics instruction, applies her general intelli- 
gence to the problems of spending for her family and who has been willing to think through 
and write down the ideas which her experience has given her about the possibilities of con- 
sumer education. And, finally, Dr. Haas, a pioneer in introducing consumer interests 
into high school business courses, shows how poorly most high school boys and girls are 
equipped to do their present spending, let alone the family spending ahead of them. 

The six papers show many points of difference, but they also show many points of 
agreement. We leave it to our readers to adopt, discard, or reconcile in building up their 
own philosophy of consumer education. 


ties and services in the satisfaction of wants, 
the educator concerned with their problems 
may delve into the entire field of consump- 
tion—economic, psychological, physiologi- 
cal, aesthetic. Probably the phase most 
often included in consumer education today 
is the economic phase. However, until 
recently this phase has been neglected by 
economists. Although they included pro- 
duction, distribution, and consumption in 
the field of economics, they confined their 
attention to the first two, probably because 
the use of goods so largely involves psycho- 


WHEREFORES OF CONSUMER 
EDUCATION 


JESSIE V. COLES 


The growing popularity of consumer edu- 
cation has raised many questions regarding 
what is included in the field, to whom this 
education shall be directed, and who shall 
undertake the responsibility for it. Some 
have even questioned the need for and the 
wisdom of spending time and energy in edu- 
cating consumers. 


Many persons, home economists and 
businessmen, have vague and limited ideas 
as to what consumer education is all about. 
Indeed, the field of consumer education is 
much broader than many assume. Since 
consumers are all those who use commodi- 
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logical and physiological as well as economic 
problems. 

As the importance of money in securing a 
living increased for the modern family and 
as the problems of producers in disposing 
advantageously of the products of mine, 
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farm, and factory became more and more 
acute, consumers acquired a new status as 
spenders of money. Thus, consumption 
has become associated with spending money 
and is not confined alone to use of goods. 
The economist and the home economist, 
the farmer, the manufacturer, the mer- 
chant, the advertiser have become in- 
terested as never before, and rightly so, in 
the problems of the consumer and concerned 
with efforts to educate him. 

Educating consumers to spend money 
wisely includes education in choice making 
or making decisions as to what to buy. It 
includes education in the allocation of 
money to choices of goods. It also includes 
education in the actual purchase of goods 
or market selection. Unfortunately, some 
limit consumer education to the latter. 

Education in choice making is the most 
vital and most basic of the phases of con- 
sumer education because it affects the kind 
of life we enjoy.. Choice making, or decid- 
ing what to buy, includes not only the day- 
by-day choices of specific goods but also 
the setting up of broad aims, the defining 
of goals of life. Wants must be rated, 
scales of values must be set up. Decisions 
must be made as to what shall be the basis 
of choice. Education to help individuals 
and families to find the most worthy goals 
and to secure goods which best fulfill these 
aims affects all human welfare. At present, 
scientific guides or rules cover only a few 
phases of the problems of choice making. 
Dogmatic rules cannot be set forth. 
Rather, education in choices must be taught 
as an art, as the development of an appre- 
ciation for those goods and values which 
give lasting satisfaction. 

.Closely linked to education in choice 
making is education in budgeting, that is, 
in the allocation of money to choices, mak- 
ing decisions and plans as to how much to 
spend for specific goods. This phase of 
spending is important to insure the satis- 
faction of essential wants. It may also be 
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the means of satisfying more wants with a 
given amount of money than would have 
been possible without it. 

In the past, desultory efforts to teach 
the purposes and techniques of budgeting 
have been, for the most part, unsatisfactory 
and in many cases have not justified the 
efforts put forth. This lack of success may 
in large part have been due to the failure 
to show the relation of budgeting to choice 
making and its effect on market selection. 
Budgeting has sometimes been treated as if 
it were an end in itself rather than a tool 
to be used in the satisfaction of wants. 

. Education in market selection deals with 
getting the commodities and services de- 
sired with the least time and effort. It 
deals with problems of selecting from goods 
of similar character appearing on the mar- 
ket those we want. It includes, but is not 
limited to, practical helps in buying par- 
ticular commodities. While such practical 
helps may be a means of interesting con- 
sumers in their problems as buyers, it would 
be regrettable if education of consumers as 
buyers stopped here. Educators should 
help consumers solve many problems arising 
in market selection. These include the 
problems of where to buy, when to buy, the 
quantities to buy at one time, whether to 
pay cash or to use credit, and the problems 
involved in recognizing and comparing 
qualities of goods. 

If education of the consumer as buyer is 
in the long run to be effective and worth 
while, it must include a broad knowledge of 
the market, how it functions, the services 
performed for consumers and the necessity 
for these services, the devices used in selling, 
the conflicts between producers and con- 
sumers and between different groups of 
producers, factors affecting kinds and quan- 
tities of goods available and the prices 
charged for them, improvements needed to 
make buying intelligent and how to bring 
about these improvements. Consumers 
must also be taught to recognize the impor- 
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tance of their relation to the market and 
their responsibility for improving buying. 

Certainly the need for education in solv- 
ing the problems of spending money wisely 
in order to provide greater and more lasting 
satisfactions need not be questioned. Al- 
though always important, consumer educa- 
tion is particularly significant in these days 
of economic stress and strain. Decreasing 
money incomes and rising prices require all 
the ingenuity and information which can be 
mustered to provide even the necessities for 
a decent living for many families. The 
struggles of producers to protect their 
profits, the pressure exerted by sellers to 
direct choices to particular goods, high pres- 
sure advertising and salesmanship, adult- 
eration and misrepresentation of goods 
create problems for consumers which will 
not be adequately met without the aid of a 
sound educational program. 

Not only consumers but also producers 
stand to gain from the efforts to educate 
consumers. Unfortunately, some produc- 
ers feel that the movement should be 
ignored, or that if not able to ignore it they 
should do what they can to combat or 
counteract it; some even believe that con- 
sumer education is intended to attack 
viciously the position of producers and to 
destroy confidence in the present business 
system. However, enlightened producers 
appreciate that a broad program of con- 
sumer education which includes bases for 
rational choices, careful budgeting, and wise 
market selection will in the end benefit 
producers. 

As the recognition of the need for and the 
importance of consumer education grows, 
the question arises as to who shall take the 
responsibility for its promotion. Certainly 
agencies taking this responsibility should 
possess complete, accurate, and up-to-date 
information; they should be skillful in tech- 
niques of imparting information; and, above 
all, they should be impartial. 

Producers have through advertising and 
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salesmanship devoted much time, effort, 
and money in guiding consumers’ choices to 
particular goods. Many are now labeling 
these activities “consumer education.” 


\The value of advertising in making known 


to consumers the availability of goods 
should be appreciated. However, pro- 
ducers, because of their interest in selling 
particular goods, cannot be accepted as 
suitable agencies for consumer education; 
nor can their programs be looked upon as 
bona fide educational programs. This is 
true whether producers act individually or 
collectively in trade associations. Even 
those providing seemingly impartial infor- 
mation regarding particular commodities 
in which they have no direct interest expect 
thus to promote good will and prestige. 

It seems logical that consumer education 
should be undertaken by the family group. 
Unfortunately, however, only compara- 
tively few families recognize the need for 
studying critically the goals or aims sought 
in choosing goods. Many do not recognize 
goals that provide lasting satisfactions nor 
know how to set them up. Many do not 
possess sufficient technical information to 
become a force in education for better mar- 
ket selection. Co-operation of the family 
group is, however, essential if the program 
of consumer education is to be effective, 
since consumption is carried on almost 
entirely within the family. Indeed, inter- 
esting families in their problems as con- 
sumers is one of the first problems to be 
attacked in this field of education. 

Most government bureaus, both state 
and federal, are primarily interested in pro- 
ducers’ problems. They have in the past 
not proved adequate as agencies for edu- 
cating consumers, nor are they likely to 
change quickly in this respect. Their edu- 
cational programs intended for consumers 
are too often motivated by producers’ 
desires to be considered entirely impartial. 
. Education of consumers is today being 
carried on in grade schools, high schools, 
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colleges and universities, both public and 
private. Social science, commercial, and 
home economics departments are active in 
this field. It is hoped that harmful rivalry 
will not develop between different depart- 
ments regarding which shall take the leader- 
ship. Those genuinely interested in pro- 
moting the education of consumers will not 
be concerned about who takes the leader- 
ship. Their concern will rather be that 
the job be done well. 

‘. The progress made to date in the field of 
consumer education can in no small measure 
be credited to the home economics move- 
ment. Home economists have always been 
concerned with family welfare. They have 
been and still are primarily interested in 
problems of consumers rather than in those 
of producers. They have long been con- 
cerned with education in the field of choice 
making. They have always stood for and 
have promoted high standards and rational 
choices in the selection of all commodities. 
They have recently taken the leadership 
in education of consumers as_ buyers. 
Home economists are, therefore, in many 
ways peculiarly fitted to promote education 
of the consumer. 

Some home economists may, however, be 
criticized because their concept of consumer 
education is too narrow. They are likely 
to become interested in details pertaining 
to particular commodities while funda- 
mental, broad concepts are overlooked or 
slighted. Some home economists need to 
become better economists and to broaden 
their concept of the place of the home in 
modern society if they are to contribute 
all they might to the field of consumer edu- 
cation. They must realize that the home 
today is an integral part of our economic 
organization and cannot be set apart and 
treated as an isolated subject. Consumer 
education cannot be confined to the four 
walls of the home. It embraces too many 
fields and involves too many problems of 
community and national significance. 
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THE RETAILER AND CONSUMER 
EDUCATION 


SAUL COHN 


Although barter and trade were resorted 
to as a means of distribution during the 
earliest periods of recorded time, retailing 
as carried on today may be regarded as a 
comparatively new industry in our nation. 

Fifty years ago retailing was just plain, 
everyday routine storekeeping. The mer- 
chant of that period had little to concern 
himself about except serving the immediate 
and simple needs of customers who crossed 
his threshold. But since the turn of the 
century, retailing has passed through an era 
of change and development commensurate 
with the growth of our population and the 
higher standards of living of our people. 

During the past half century we have wit- 
nessed the establishment and development 
of mail-order houses, department stores, 
chain stores, specialty shops, and thousands 
of independent stores of all types and sizes, 
all serving the daily needs and wants of 
their respective trading areas. As in the 
case of our production industries, railroads, 
utilities, financial institutions, and other 
important divisions of business activity, 
emphasis during this period of retailing has 
been placed primarily on expansion and 
development. Today the major problem 
of retailing is not one of growth but of 


, stabilization. And today’s retailer is aware 


that to achieve stabilization he must unite 
and co-ordinate his efforts with those of 
other retailers. He can no longer accom- 
plish the good result he seeks by individual 
efforts alone. When this realization comes 
to the members of an industry, that indus- 
try begins to come of age. Retailing is in 
that situation today. 

Tendencies toward stabilization. It must 
be remembered that in an industry newly 
come of age, results are often less rapidly 
achieved than in one in which the members 
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have long been accustomed to think and 
actin unison. It is important to emphasize 
this, because so many consumers think of 
retailing as a closely knit guild or as a well- 
disciplined army which executes the orders 
of a leader with military precision. 

This is not yet the case with retailing. 
Its awareness of the need for co-ordinated 
action has come to it recently, as problems 
unique in its history have arisen—the trend 
toward increased government regulation; 
heavy taxation; questions of hours, wages, 
and collective bargaining; the increased 
industrial organization on the part of manu- 
facturers, involving price fixing and the 
policing of business by means of fair trade 
regulations; and finally, the keener concept 
of the need of durable relations with our 
customers. 

Retailing needs more championship in 
government. Evidence that retailing has 
just begun to speak the common language 
of a united industry lies in the fact that 
the federal government in its fostering agen- 
cies has not as yet placed it on an equal 
plane with other industries. Agriculture, 
labor, transportation, manufacturing— 
many other important elements of Ameri- 
can business life—are represented in one 
way or another in federal agencies and bu- 
reaus. Such recognition as retail distribu- 
tion receives, comes chiefly from regulatory 
bodies. It is true that we have a Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, but 
the major part of its efforts is spent on the 
development of foreign trade, while inade- 
quate attention is paid to our internal trade 
—a trade which represents in round figures 
forty billion dollars’ worth of business in 
this country each year and serves the needs 
of our population day in and day out. In 
this respect, the United States is unique. 
England, Sweden, Germany, France, and 
other leading countries have long since 
established ministries of internal commerce, 
devoted to the single cause of developing 
and improving domestic retail distribution. 
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We have no such agency in the United 
States. Until this situation is remedied, 
much of the basic research useful in stabiliz- 
ing retail business will not be initiated. 

Fortunately, we have tools of our own 
with which to forge an industry from its 
scattered parts. These are the great trade 
associations representing each important 
division of retail business. The big job is 
to use these tools in building constructive 
programs for our industry. We need to 
make common studies of common problems. 
We need less duplication of effort and more 
unified thought and action. 

The development of a sound program of 
consumer relations offers an opportunity for 
such united effort. Indeed, it requires it. 
It is a matter big enough and important 
enough to be worthy of the best efforts of 
every factor in the industry. 

The Consumer-Retailer Relations Council. 
The approach to the consumer relations 
problem has been so organized that it is 
possible for the entire industry to co-operate 
without fear of domination from any com- 
petitive interest. For this condition, and 
it is an important and fortunate one, retail- 
ing is indebted to the great women’s organi- 
zations. By joining with the National 
Retail Dry Goods Association and the 
American Retail Federation to form the 
Consumer-Retailer Relations Council, these 
organizations have made it possible for 
retailers and consumers to get together for 
the consideration of their common prob- 
lems. 

The program of the Consumer-Retailer 
Relations Council is the extension of the 
Consumer Relations Platform of the Na- 
tional Retail Dry Goods Association. That 
does not mean that the scope of this pro- 
gram may not be broadened to include 
equally constructive programs of other 
retail associations. Nor does it mean that 
many of the studies on which the Council 
is working are not equally applicable to 
other branches of the industry. The pur- 
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pose of the Consumer Relations Platform of 
the National Retail Dry Goods Associa- 
tion’s program is no more and no less than 
the protection of retail customers and the 
elimination of waste in production and dis- 
tribution. Certainly, all the retailers of the 
country can unite on that program. 

The platform suggested by the 
N.R.D.G.A. calls for the creation of sound 
merchandise standards, the development of 
a universal dictionary of retail terms, and 
a program of informative labeling. It aims 
to establish standards for advertising and 
publicity which will not only eliminate false 
and exaggerated claims but will include 
specific information as to value. Noting 
the mushroom growth of “‘certifying” agen- 
cies, it pointed out the need for standardiz- 
ing tests and “certifying the certifiers” so 
that merchandise testing might achieve its 
best objectives for customer and store alike. 
It asked finally for the co-operation of 
manufacturers, consumer groups, and gov- 
ernment agencies to make this program a 
reality. Adopted over a year ago, re- 
affirmed on several occasions siace, that 
platform is to my mind a milestone in retail- 
ing’s history. 

The Consumer-Retailer Relations Coun- 
cil is working sanely to achieve all the aims 
of the platform. Already we are seeing the 
fruits of its labors. For instance, take the 
matter of informative merchandise labeling. 
Retailers have for some time willingly 
acknowledged the right of the consumer to 
information about the merchandise she 
buys. But exactly what information did 
she need and want most about each of the 
innumerable items sold across the counter? 
The Council assumed the task of finding 
out. Its thorough survey on the subject 
will be completed soon. When it is com- 
pleted, retailers will have a scientifically 
prepared basis of facts on which to build a 
labeling program. If the other projects of 
the Council are handled as well, we shall 
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soon have a body of basic data which will 
be of incalculable value—to the consumer, 
to the manufacturer, and to us. 

Fundamentals of consumer education. The 
Council is also producing facts upon which 
consumers should build their own educa- 
tional programs. To a businessman, much 
of the so-called consumer educational mate- 
rial lacks reality. The advantage of the 
Council’s work is that experienced business- 
men as well as competent educators have 
helped to create it. The Council deals 
with real problems in a down-to-earth way. 
What businessmen fear more than anything 
else is having uninformed individuals tell 
them how to run their business. It is 
because consumers are participating in the 
work of the Council and becoming thor- 
oughly familiar with the problems of re- 
tailers that the retail industry has the 
confidence necessary to adopt the recom- 
mendations of this program. It is true 
that retailers must understand the con- 
sumer’s point of view, but it is equally true 
that consumers must understand the prob- 
lems of the retail industry. ‘The great 
value of the Council program lies in the 
mutual effort to arrive at a better under- 
standing between consumers and retailers. 

To make this program successful, retailers 
must continue to strive for greater unity 
among their own numbers. Consumers 
must likewise pull together and co-ordinate 
the unrelated elements of consumer interest. 
We must both learn to go outside of our 
own retail and consumer organizations and 
seek the co-operation of other associations 
if our program is to be truly representative. 
We must plan to accomplish our purposes 
step by step and not attempt to reach 
Utopia in a day. We must both realize 
that while consumer and retail leaders can 
lead their supporters, they cannot com- 
mand them. 

We, the retailers, and you, the consumers, 
have together embarked on a big job. We 
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have established a sound foundation, and I 
am confident that this work, carefully and 
patiently carried out, will be a major con- 
tribution to a better living for America. 
There are many glib schemes for the dis- 
tribution of wealth. The real workable, 
durable plan is to bring goods and services 
to our people at the lowest prices consistent 
with value and the reasonable claims of 
capital, labor, and the consumer. 


JOINT PROGRESS OF HOME ECO- 
NOMICS AND ADVERTISING 


HOWARD W. DICKINSON 


Does any home economics teacher think 
of the ad man as a dispenser of ballyhoo and 
hooey, or as one who sees only the rights of 
the seller to sell and ignores the rights of 
the buyer to know just exactly what he is 
buying? 

Does any ad man think of the home eco- 
nomics teacher as one who is trying to wipe 
out the effect of his work, discredit his 
truthfulness, and destroy the effect of all 
his brilliant eloquence and persuasive urge? 

If so, there must be some misunderstand- 
ing, and it is important to know about it and 
correct it. 

We are not here discussing any alleged 
or real faults of past and current adver- 
tising. We are thinking of it as a force 
with a job to do. 

A class in home economics, studying a 
group of advertisements, scrutinizes them 
for accuracy, minute specifications, tem- 
perate statements of fact, lack of exaggera- 
tion, and general helpfulness in making a 
choice between competing products. The 
pupil may easily decide that some of the 
ads he is studying represent special plead- 
ing, a strenuous urge to buy a particular 
thing, and show little or nothing about the 
comparative values of competing products. 
As a result, he may become skeptical of 
advertisements because he wants specifica- 
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tions and authoritative comparison of com- 
peting products. 

The advertising man has written the ad- 
vertisements less as specifications than 
as urgings to buy. He has put into them 
all the lure or glamour for which he can find 
the words. He has taken that course be- 
cause his many tests of results have shown 
him the kinds of copy which produce sales. 
Helping to sell is his job. He considers it 
a legitimate and important job. He is 
granted no license to tell lies, but he assumes 
the right to put the attractiveness of the 
product in as brilliant light as he can, the 
long established right of puffery. The 
minute he finds that specifications will sell 
more goods, he will change his copy style 
to specifications. 

When the ad man learns that some ex- 
horters and consumer educators are led by 
their convictions to condemn advertising as 
wasteful, inaccurate, and unfairly urgent, 
he is up in arms at once, for he feels that 
his conscientious work is being treated 
unfairly. He points out that advertising 
is primarily urge to buy. He quotes eco- 
nomic and psychological authorities on the 
need of high-pressure urging to get people 
to do enough business to keep the wheels 
of occupational activity up to a socially 
profitable speed of action. He claims 
truthfully that the consumer has shown him 
how to write ads, for he writes them on the 
basis of practical research to find what kinds 
of appeal result in most sales. Often his 
ads are tested and changed as fertility of 
results indicates. 

So to the mind of the ad man the breeding 
of skepticism about all ads will be destruc- 
tive of a now powerful force to develop 
prompt business action in volume enough 
to satisfy the nation’s wage and income 
needs. 

He knows that purely voluntary buying, 
unassisted by advertising’s urgent sug- 
gestions and persuasions, will be subject to 
a dangerous degree of inertia, postponed 
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buying resulting often in ruinous accumula- 
tion of undisposed surplus. And so he may 
see more of menace than of progress in 
consumer education. 

And yet, reduced to the lowest terms, 
home economics teaching is at work to make 
better buyers, to make consumers more dis- 
criminating with regard to the qualities of 
what they buy. That, if successful, means 
great advance in civilized living. 

Advertising is at work to speed up the 
quantity growth of buying excellent things. 
That, if successful, makes for greater spread 
and security of employment in and incomes 
from industry and services. 

If we have told the truth, these two 
forces belong together, working mutually 
for social good; and a job for the proponents 
of each is to correct the misunderstandings 
which hamper progressive work. 

At present the consumer is being pulled 
in two directions. What shall he do 
about it? 

The enormously increased interest in con- 
sumer education comes from changed con- 
ditions rather than from the propaganda of 
any groups of people. 

Scientific research, capitalization of pro- 
duction, easier sales due largely to adver- 
tising, have combined to give a tremendous 
growth in mass production; and mass pro- 
duction itself is the father of the consumer 
movement. That is not hard to see. 

Mass production has furnished us a newly 
great variety of relatively low-priced de- 
sirable goods. Many of them have been 
advertised extensively, causing us to know 
them by name and to want them. But as 
yet we have not achieved increase of in- 
comes at all proportional to the increase in 
the number of things we want to buy. In 
this way a situation has arisen where we 
simply must learn to pick and choose more 
wisely than we ever have known how to do. 

Two things about that fact put the ball 
right up to home economics and advertising 
both: 
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1. With more things wanted and avail- 
able, there must needs be a more intense 
training in buyers’ selectivity as well as 
training in how to use what we get. That 
is the normal and supremely important job 
of home economics. 

2. If we are to keep and increase the 
number of good things which we may have, 
we must dispose of legitimate and proper 
production promptly and in a way to bring 
fair earnings to those engaged in produc- 
tion, distribution, and consequent services. 
That is a necessary job in which advertising 
is engaged and which we believe will not 
be done completely unless the power and 
quantity of advertising are sustained and 
increased. 

It is apparent that both of these problems 
are more acute than ever before. The 
responsibilities of potential plenty are sure 
to be more acute and immediate than those 
of habitual scarcity, because there is so 
much dependent on fully sustained activity. 

All these facts put home economics and 
advertising to work on different parts of 
the same job of prosperity building. 

Wastefulness, greed, or narrowness of 
outlook may cause an appearance of an- 
tagonism between these two forces. For 
example, greed of consumer may try to 
hammer prices below the point of proper 
earnings from production and distribution. 
This might hamstring production and the 
wage and income turnover which comes 
from production. 

Greed of producer may and sometimes 
has set prices up above their true economic 
level and held them there. Thus, greed 
and narrowness of outlook breed wasteful- 
ness of human effort. In a world where 
life is motion and stoppage of motion is 
death, forced inaction is the worst kind of 
wastefulness. If we cannot or will not buy, 
somebody cannot produce or sell. It is 
always some kind of inaction which causes 
unemployment. 

If, then, home economics and advertising 
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are at work on the same job, we can expect 
advertising to work for more buying and 
consuming and home economics to teach us 
better selection through learning some of 
the elementary facts about products and 
their uses. . Home economics, a careful edu- 
cation force. Advertising, a driving force 
for buying action. . Working together, they 
will be mutually constructive. Working in 
opposition, they will be mutually de- 
structive. 

We thus see the need of a competent con- 
sumer-advertiser council which is prepared 
for patient discussion, meticulous fairness, 
rational appreciation of what true values 
there are in present general practice, and 
judicial agreement on improvements in 
consumer-producer relationships leading to 
improved practices. 

The “I am all right and you are all 
wrong” attitude would be a silly one for 
advertising to take with regard to home 
economics. 


THE HOME ECONOMIST IN BUSI- 
NESS REGARDS THE EDUCA- 
TION OF THE CONSUMER 


DOROTHY E. SHANK 


It has been said that there are two types 
of consumer education—one that ‘‘broadens 
the cultural training to include practical 
and useful knowledge of social and business 
conditions” and another that “involves an 
intensive study of selected material and 
services.” 

The home economist in business has an 
excellent opportunity to help with both 
types of consumer education. She applies 
her college-learned theories in a practical 
way in the interests of the ultimate con- 
sumer. Armed with these theories, a pro- 
fessional attitude, a firsthand and intimate 
touch maintained with the consumer to gain 
knowledge of her wants and needs, and a 
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firsthand knowledge of the industry she 
represents, she acts as a liaison person 
between that business and the consumer in 
the interests of both. 

The home economist in business has two 
responsibilities: first, to the consuming pub- 
lic, and second, to her employer. In the 
final analysis, her first obligation must be 
to the best interests of the consumer, if her 
interpretation of the products and services 
her company offers is to be of ultimate 
benefit to her company. 

Because all consumers do not have the 
first type of consumer education, that is, 
the kind that “broadens the cultural train- 
ing to include practical and useful knowl- 
edge of social and business conditions” and, 
therefore, are not informed concerning the 
principles of supply and demand that con- 
stitute simple economics; because they do 
not know what, beside labor and materials, 
makes up the costs of the various commodi- 
ties which they purchase; because they are 
not aware of the complex problems of the 
manufacturer who desires to create com- 
modities for the greatest satisfaction of 
the greatest number; because they do not 
know any of the mechanical problems in 
manufacturing which often must be sur- 
mounted to produce any given product; 
because they do not understand the values 
of research in overcoming mechanical diffi- 
culties and for the advancement and im- 
provement of products in raising the stand- 
ards of living and in reducing costs so that 
a greater number can afford to buy; because 
they do not understand the values of proper 
advertising in guaranteeing the integrity 
of the manufacturer, informing the public 
of the accessibility of any given product, 
educating them to its use, and increasing 
sales by creating a demand which in turn 
reduces costs; because the consumer does 
not have all this and other pertinent infor- 
mation, the home economist in business has 
a grave responsibility to help the consumer 
secure an education regarding the com- 
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modity made by the company in which she 
is employed. 

The home economist in business recog- 
nizes first that consumers are bewildered 
by the many things they should know in 
order to purchase intelligently all of the 
things they require. The home economist 
also recognizes the fact that all consumers 
are not alike and that their needs, therefore, 
vary considerably. What is right for one 
person is wrong for another because tastes, 
style, sizes, types, incomes, all vary. These 
differences must be recognized when the 
consumers spend their dollars to get the 
“‘most of the best for the least.” 

‘The consumer is not one person but a 
composite of many persons when it comes 
to buying. Therefore, the manufacturer 
must, in planning ahead, find what this 
composite person wants and needs. In 
doing this it is not always possible to satisfy 
all of the individual desires, and those who 
deviate most from this composite person 
are usually the ones who cannot find a 
particular commodity which they think will 
exactly suit their needs. An individual 
consumer may not seem important, but 
together consumers can make or break a 
business. It is they who decide what style 
will survive, what make of car they will 
buy, what kind of food they will eat, 
whether they will buy today or tomorrow 
or not buy at all, and whether or not they 
will accept a product after it has been made. 
* Consumers have free choice in the market 
place. They can decide whether they will 
travel by rail, water, motor, or airplane. 
They can decide whether they will buy fur 
or cloth coats or no coat at all; whether 
they will buy a refrigerator or a radio, a 
car or a range—and if they buy one, they 
again decide on the make. This freedom 
of choice is a powerful force, and on it de- 
pends whether a business will continue or 
fail. An individual consumer may be con- 
fused, but en masse consumers have the 
whip hand. 
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The home economist in business has the 
opportunity to keep in close touch with 
consumers; she learns what products they 
are using and what guides and influences 
their selection; what their difficulties and 
problems are with a given commodity and 
how to help them get the greatest satisfac- 
tion from their purchase by an intelligent 
use of it; knows their tastes, their wants, 
their needs. This home economist knows 
how consumers can make the best use of a 
commodity, how it will fit into their scheme 
of things, whether it is practical or imprac- 
tical. She can and does express in terms 
which consumers can readily understand 
what the commodity looks like, what it is 
made of, and what it will do. She has the 
ability to interpret to her company the con- 
sumer’s attitude toward the product; there- 
fore, she becomes a valuable asset to any 
company that makes or sells products useful 
in the home. Naturally, the publicity 
value of such educational activities is not 
overlooked. But the prime objectives of 
the home economist in business are satis- 
faction in use, after the sale, and educa- 
tional help in buying, before the sale. 

For the past twenty years home econo- 
mists have been advancing through the 
portals of business organizations until they 
are now engaged in many and varied types 
of home economics activity. Over five 
hundred home economics trained women, 
all having at least one college degree and all 
members of the American Home Economics 
Association, are actively engaged in various 
business organizations. By means of 
demonstrations, literature, and lectures 
they inform the consumer of the historical 
development of their company’s product 
and methods of manufacture, issue recipes 
and directions for the proper performance 
and care of this product. In short, they 
provide as much educational material as 
can be put into the hands of the consumer 
by all of the available channels. These 
home economists may use their training and 
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experience in advising the company and in 
co-operating with different departments in 
the organization. They may interpret the 
findings of research in colleges and universi- 
ties to point the way to better educational 
methods in their own department, or they 
may interpret in lay terms for the consumer 
the results of research carried on by the 
company or organization they represent. 
This research may be financed by the com- 
pany but done in an educational institution 
or in the company by trained research work- 
ers. All of the time the home economist in 
business must keep uppermost a practical 
point of view as to ways in which this mate- 
rial will be of the greatest value both to the 
company and the consumer. 

Among the many types of organizations 
employing home economists are advertising 
agencies, equipment manufacturers and re- 
tailers, financial organizations, food manu- 
facturing companies, utilities, hotels and 
restaurants, magazines, newspapers, radio 
stations, and textile manufacturers and 
retailers. 

In advertising and advertising promotion, 
the home economists co-operate by helping 
prepare advertising and publicity cam- 
paigns and in assuming responsibility for 
the technical accuracy of the copy. They 
assist in merchandising the product by 
organizing and directing cooking schools. 
They work with dealers and trade organiza- 
tions. Other home economists act as con- 
sultants for manufacturers, advertising 
agencies, photographers, and other organi- 
zations needing expert advice and not 
employing a full-time home economist. 
They are found in some companies which 
manufacture household equipment and in 
organizations which sell it, and they help by 
issuing to the purchaser of new equipment 
instruction and assistance for its efficient 
performance. They are in financial! organi- 
zations giving consumers assistance in 
budget planning and intelligent buying. 
They are working in food manufacturing 
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companies, interpreting the consumer’s 
needs to the manufacturer and, in turn, 
serving the consumer with complete infor- 
mation regarding the product. 

They are engaged in home service work 
with the consumers of the utilities, giving 
instruction for efficient performance of new 
equipment and in helping with homemaking 
problems. They are at work in hotels and 
restaurants and tearooms in supervisory 
and managerial positions. 

They are engaged by companies manu- 
facturing or selling textiles. They explain 
to the consumer how to use the company’s 
products to the best advantage and keep 
her informed of any developments in fabrics 
as well as in the modern methods of keeping 
them in good condition. 

They are found in the editorial rooms of 
women’s magazines and newspapers, where 
they translate into lay terms authentic 
information to interest their audience. 
They are directing radio programs to 
women, since it is becoming increasingly 
important to have on a radio staff someone 
who can act in an authoritative capacity 
on household problems. 

These are but some of the many types of 
positions and kinds of work in which home 
economists are engaged in the business field 
and but some of the ways in which, con- 
nected with business organizations, they are 
helping the consumer to learn some of the 
fundamentals of economics and are making 
available specific information concerning 
the material and services of their own 


company. 
Mrs. Harriet Howe has recently written, 


Home economists have long been interested in 
the promotion of consumer education and in 
improved methods of consumer buying as one 
means of raising the standards of living in American 
homes. Through their own teaching and co- 
operation with various organizations, government 
agencies, trade associations and as individuals 
they have done pioneer work in centering attention 
on the problems of the consumer. 
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Good buying sense is not confined solely 
to the higher social, income, or educational 
groups. It is, rather, a certain “‘native 
shrewdness” plus an inquiring mind that is 


open to education, a mind that can quickly” 


discern the difference between generalities 
and specific facts, whether it belong to an 
educated or an uneducated, a wealthy or a 
poor consumer. 

Home economists in business have helped 
consumers in their everyday problems, such 
as management of the home; have helped 
to set standards that in turn have helped 
to improve the ways of life; have helped to 
set a new understanding and desire for 
healthful living, cleanliness, and sanitation 
which is bringing about a new understand- 
ing for personal betterment, an upbuilding 
of the highest standards of living in the 
world. 


CASE HISTORY OF A CONSUMER 
RUTH WILSON TRYON 


It is with a good deal of timidity that I 
enter into a discussion of what ought to be 
done for the consumer. Other people have 
thought much more deeply on the problem 
and have proposals for consumer education 
and economic reform, where I have none. 
But since steps to improve the consumer’s 
lot cannot be taken entirely on the basis of 
theory, the case history of a very busy and 
not too intelligent consumer-homemaker 
may contribute something to this sym- 
posium. 

Looking back, I think I first became con- 
sciously dissatisfied with my position as a 
consumer when I tried to buy a washing 
machine intelligently. I determined to 
look into the matter thoroughly, to make a 
careful study of the relative merits of dif- 
ferent makes before buying. But all my 
good intentions came to nothing, for my 
best efforts never unearthed a single objec- 
tive, trustworthy statement on the subject. 
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A little later the consumers’ agencies 
appeared on the scene, dispensing evalua- 
tions of commodities on the market and 
actually naming brands! Here, it seemed, 
was the service I “long had sought, and 
mourned because I found it not.” 

But experience has demonstrated the 
limitations of such information in guiding 
my own purchases at least. There was the 
spring when I followed the bulletin’s advice 
and turned my back on nicely boxed com- 
mercial fertilizers. The mixture prepared 
according to directions was cheaper, to be 
sure, and may have been superior, but it 
came in a sack with no printed instructions. 
I was an inexperienced gardener, and all 
summer our lawn was scorched with burned 
spots from my too generous applications. 

Then there was the matter of the inner- 
spring mattress. I memorized two pages 
(with diagrams) of consumer information 
on what to look for inside and outside a 
mattress. But at a critical moment in my 
quest I found it impossible to recall the 
peculiar kink that made the “recom- 
mended” coil ideal and had to try again, 
with the precious pages clutched in my 
hand. Thus armed, I visited five stores, 
but never found a mattress whose insides 
matched the diagram marked “recom- 
mended.” At last, with time and energy 
exhausted, I gave up the search and placed 
my order where the clerk assured me that 
“‘we’ve carried this make for fifteen years 
and the store absolutely stands back of it.” 

That kind of experience has led me sadly 
to the conclusion that information—or at 
least my mastery of it—will not solve my 
consumer problem. We do need informa- 
tion, about thread count and washability 
and shrinkage, and grades and weights and 
sizes, and many other details that can be 
simply stated. But it seems unlikely that 
I shall ever be given or completely under- 
stand enough facts to enable me to keep up 
with the complex and various and ever- 


changing products that are offered to the 
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consumer. There will always be, I fear, an 
area in buying where consumers cannot be 
sufficiently expert to judge and must simply 
trust the retailer and manufacturer. 

And there’s the difficulty. Trust in 
retailers and manufacturers does not come 
easily. I realize that my own resentment 
and suspicion of American business come 
in part from a sense of helplessness in judg- 
ing what I am buying and still more from 
the conviction that business is not inter- 
ested so much in filling my wants as in 
encouraging me to have more wants to be 
filled. What I particularly do not like 
about the business world is the way it won’t 
let me and my family alone. 

My grandmother used to dispose of too- 
numerous demands from the young with the 
tart comment: ‘‘Your wants are many, and 
deeply aggravated.” But if our wants 
were aggravated in that simpler day, what 
words could describe the situation now! 

My mother sometimes reminds me of the 
very real difference between the consumer’s 
position yesterday and today. ‘When I 
began housekeeping,” she explains, “we 
decided at home what we wanted. We told 
the storekeeper what we had in mind, and 
he took from his shelves the nearest thing 
he had. There were no full-page newspaper 
ads or beautiful window displays to distract 
us. When I see the beautiful silks and 
jewelry and all the other fascinating things 
in the store windows and showcases today, 
I think it must take a strong character to 
stick to what is needed.” 

A strong character! When it comes to 
buying, can we expect our children to have 
any character at all? Day in and day out, 
newspapers, signboards, magazines, and 
radio voices tell them that friends are won 
or lost by one’s choice of laundry soap, 
athletic prowess gained by a bowl of break- 
fast food, marital happiness ensured by the 
right complexion cream, and business suc- 
cess by the absence of dandruff. The pos- 
sibility that we may not get our money’s 
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worth in what we buy seems to me not 
nearly so serious as the probability that 
this continual suggestion will succeed in 
implanting the belief that happiness de- 
pends on things. 

We can do something in the home, of 
course, to teach our children to defend 
themselves with logic—and skepticism. 
We can help them to realize that the things 
one buys are only means to an end; and if 
we can, we must help them to devise a pat- 
tern of life to which the things they buy 
may contribute. In all this, the schools 
might help more than they now do. 

And yet one questions just how effective 
school teaching to produce wiser consumers 
canbe. School nutrition lectures about the 
little Food Fairies seem pretty palid stuff 
compared to the appeal of rangers clubs 
and aviators’ helmets and the badge of the 
mounties—all for a box top. And why 
should we expect that teachers themselves 
will have a sense of values superior to that 
which is presented to them so insistently on 
every side? 

My own protest against the difficulties of 
the consumer has taken the form of joining 
a consumers’ co-operative. The returns in 
the way of education have been greater 
than the financial savings. There is noth- 
ing like participation in a co-operative 
enterprise to develop consumer conscious- 
ness. But the education has not been one- 
sided. Our difficulties in finding a good 
manager and the mistakes of green help in 
filling orders and in bookkeeping have given 
me a new appreciation of the efficient 
service we take for granted from the corner 
grocery. The necessity of adapting my 
preferences in meats and soap and shorten- 
ing to the limited variety the co-operative 
could afford to handle has taught me a new 
respect for the value of substantial capital. 

But I stay with the co-operative because 
I like it. I like to deal with a concern 
that is genuinely trying to give me the best 
possible values for my money, makes no 
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profit from misleading me, and is interested 
in filling my wants rather than multiplying 
them. 

If there is any moral to this tale, it may 
be that even more than information we need 
a better relationship between business and 
the consumer, and that consumer education 
must be broader and more insistent than 
anything we now have if it is really to show 
us the way out of our present confusion. 


WHAT HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS 
KNOW ABOUT BUYING AND 
MONEY MANAGEMENT 


KENNETH B. HAAS 


“Love is not enough to make married 
life a success,” remarked a young bride 
recently. ‘Why wasn’t I taught to judge 
the quantity and quality of the things I buy 
every day? Why wasn’t I taught to handle 
money intelligently?” 

Many school administrators have been 
asked the same question, and their explana- 
tions usually refer to the overfull curricu- 
lum, the lack of adequately prepared teach- 
ers, or the fact that such information is 
“cold storage” material for which the pupil 
will have no use for years to come. The 
first two objectives are hardly valid. A jug 
may be full, but a curriculum, never; especi- 
ally not in these days of integration, to which 
consumer problems are exceptionally well 
adapted. And there are plenty of teachers 
capable of offering adequate consumer guid- 
ance and training. 

Does the “cold storage” argument hold 
for most high school boys and girls? How 
much purchasing do they really do, and do 
they know enough to do it wisely? To 
answer these questions, a study was made 
of commercial and home economics pupils, 
177 boys and 164 girls, in grade 12A of one 
central New Jersey and two New York City 
high schools. Their average age was 17 
yearsand7 months. Their replies are sum- 
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marized in the following paragraphs and in 
the accompanying table. 
Percentages of boys and girls giving certain 


explanations about preferences 
and practices in buying 


EXPLANATION Boys | GIRLS 
A. Preference for 
Spend more. .| 54.8 _ 
Feel more independent... 18.6 
Learn about things........ 13.1 
No answer. 13.5 
B. Getting more for lunch 
money 
Don’t know...............| 15.8 | 20.1 
Bigger portions............| 22.1 | 19.5 
10.7 | 15.9 
More vegetables...........| 7.4 | 14.6 
Less expensive foods.......| 14.1 | 10.5 
More variety....... 10.7 8.5 
Fewer desserts............ 6.8 6.7 
No answer...... 4.2 
C. Judging clues 
Appearance. . ....-.) 15.2 | 29.8 
er 17.0 | 25.0 
ee 16.4 | 11.6 
Durability................| 25.6 | 10.5 
8.2 3.6 
D. Choosing paid amusements 
eee 25.5 | 11.0 
Interest.................. 17.5 | 22.6 
Learning..................} 11.8 6.7 
Enjoyment............... 8.6 
To pass time..............| 3.4 2.4 
To be with others......... 1.7 5.5 
E. Paying dues 
Don’t know...............] 40.1 | 44.5 
No answer................] 24.3 | 18.9 
Trips, outing..............} 16.3 5.4 
Class gift................. 13.0 | 11.6 
Postage 
Supplies, paper. id 2.3 3.7 
F. Improving buying ability 
Insist on best............. 29.9 | 26.8 
Practice-experience........ 23.8 7.9 
Compare values........... 15.3 | 23.8 
Ask salesperson for help.....| 12.4 | 14.6 
Study articles............ 7.4 9.8 
Buy at lowest prices....... 6.7 | 11.7 
Keep budget..............) — 5.4 
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As to the extent of their spending, it was 
found that about half of them regularly 
bought their own lunches at an average cost 
of 20 cents; about two thirds selected or 
helped to select their clothing, the girls 
spending from $60 to $75 a year for it and 
the boys from $65 to $80; practically all 
purchased some form of amusement and 
paid dues to some school organizations. It 
was also evident that when they shopped, 
they liked to do it without parental super- 
vision. A surprisingly large number do 
shop alone, and their reasons for preferring 
it (see topic A in the table) reflect upon cur- 
rent buying intelligence and consumer in- 
struction. 

Various questions were asked to show 
what these 341 students knew about the 
things for which so many of them spend 
their money. To test their skill in the 
choice of food, they were asked what they 
would do to get better value for their lunch 
money. The replies, tabulated under B, 
do not suggest very great understanding of 
the principles of food selection, especially as 
15.8 per cent of the boys and 20.1 per cent 
of the girls said frankly they did not know, 
and 12.4 and 4.2 did not answer. 

Their understanding of clothing values 
appears under C in the table; in this, the 
girls show rather different judgment from 
the boys. 

What they hoped to get when they spent 
money for amusements may be seen under 
D; it is noticeable that more boys put down 
“learning” and “health” than did girls. 

Considering that paying dues is cus- 
tomary in most schools, it is interesting to 
see what these pupils judged that the dues 
went for. According to topic E, the ideas 
of the majority are very vague, 64 per cent 
of the boys and 63 per cent of the girls 
replying either “don’t know” or nothing 
at all. 

How pupils thought they might improve 
their buying ability is shown under topic F 
and is also a revelation. The means most 
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frequently mentioned was to “‘insist on the 
best”—a procedure difficult to follow when 
only about 5 per cent of commodities may 
be so classified! 

Several questions were asked to reveal 
how the students managed the money they 
had at their disposal. Almost half of them 
(47 per cent) received allowances, and 17.3 
per cent earned money for part-time work. 
The allowances averaged $4.25 for the boys, 
$4 for the girls, $4.13 for all. Earnings 
averaged $10 for boys, $24 for girls, and $17 
forall. Only about 4 per cent kept budgets 
or accounts; 65.7 saved part of their income, 
the average savings being 30 per cent. 
Girls made a better showing than boys, 
both as to the number saving and as to the 
proportion saved. 

These pupils had all studied about insur- 
ance in various courses. To see how much 
they understood about this prevalent form 
of saving or investment, two questions were 
asked: Why is it necessary to buy your own 
insurance, and what kind of insurance do 
you have? To the question about reasons 
for insurance, 5 per cent did not answer; 
57.8 per cent said they did not know; 24.1 
per cent, that it was to pay for funeral 
expenses; and 13.1 per cent, for savings. 
To the question about the kind of insurance 
carried, 22.9 per cent did not answer; 16.4 
per cent replied that they did not know; 
22.6 per cent, that they had endowment 
policies; 7.9 per cent, straight life; and 8.5 
per cent, limited payment life. In answer- 
ing these questions, the boys made a some- 
what better showing than the girls. 

Another test dealt with the pupil’s opin- 
ion of installment buying. The results 
showed that 75.9 per cent approved and 21.4 
per cent disapproved of it. Their reasons 
for approval were, in order of frequency: 
makes buying easier, is only way to make 
some people buy, makes benefits from goods 
more quickly available, encourages thrift. 
These reasons for approval seem notably 
childish and probably reflect parental com- 
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ments. Reasons stated for disapproval 
were: encourages debt, causes extravagance, 
raises prices, hides values, confuses price, 
encourages buying of useless articles. 

Other questions had to do with the pur- 
chase of both durable and transient goods. 
The replies, which are too redundant to 
summarize here, reflect the same profound 
and disturbing lack of knowledge seen in 
connection with the questions previously 
discussed. 

One of the most important questions of 
all was, ‘‘What subjects have you studied 
in school which helped you to buy more 
wisely?” The replies to this are sum- 
marized as follows: economics, 7 per cent; 
vocations, 4 per cent; salesmanship, 3 per 
cent; commercial and economic geography, 
3 per cent; business law, 3 per cent; office 
practice, 2 per cent; business English, 2 per 
cent; business mathematics, 1 per cent; 
social studies, 1 per cent; no answer, 74 
percent. The most significant thing about 
these figures is the last one; why 253 of the 
341 pupils gave no answer is a moot ques- 
tion. 

These results are evidence that high 
school boys and girls carry on business 
transactions themselves, especially in buy- 
ing food, clothing, household supplies, 
amusements, and recreation and in paying 
dues. There is evidence that they rarely 
know how to judge quality in their pur- 
chases, do not often budget or plan expendi- 
tures or have much idea about how they 
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might improve their buying ability or how 
to save. 

The pupils who participated in this study 
followed courses which presumably dealt 
with some of these problems, but which 
apparently had very little bearing upon the 
everyday spending and consuming problems 
of the individual. 

It is evident that the constructive use of 
personal incomes was not widely taught. 
Such knowledge has a vital bearing on the 
economic stability and prosperity of the 
nation. Young people should be convinced 
of their consumer responsibilities and given 
a better conception of consumer economic 
values. Only a feeling of consumer re- 
sponsibilities will enable them to get out 
of their earnings the things that are neces- 
sary to life and that count for most toward 
comfort and safety. Such personal recog- 
nition of responsibility and a sense of rela- 
tive values might then lead to a better 
national sense of relative values and re- 
sponsibilities. 

These 341 individuals, representative of 
the consuming public in their geographic 
area, appear to have very little personal, 
social, or national sense of values. Such 
values can only be acquired through care- 
fully planned, systematic training. This 
training is seldom, if ever, provided in our 
present-day schools; and it is urgently 
needed by a society which is economically 
disturbed because of widespread ignorance 
of the principles of distribution. 
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FOOD SERVICE IN COLLEGE 
RESIDENCE HALLS! 


LILLIAN WILLIAMSON 


Now that more young people than ever 
before are going to college, the college 
dietitian’s opportunity and responsibility 
have grown immensely. These young 
people come from homes where many 
efforts have centered upon them and their 
happiness. They are experiencing group 
living for the first time. It is natural that 
the adjustments to this type of life occupy 
much of their conversation and time and 
that they often focus much of their atten- 
tion on the food service. 

A common manifestation of this interest 
is a negative one—the tendency to eat 
away from the college dining hall whenever 
opportunity presents itself, all too often 
with the excuse of unpalatable meals or 
poor service at the hall. Chronic dis- 
satisfaction tends to lay undue importance 
on small details, and the problem of food 
service to this student group is one of 
psychological presentation—“selling” the 
college dining hall to the student. Of 
course, no amount of psychology is a sub- 
stitute for wholesome food or the other 
essentials of healthful, effective living. 
However, it is an aid in getting students to 
accept an adequate diet, especially if it 
includes unfamiliar foods. Without some 
applied psychology, very little progress can 
be made in instilling the right idea of 
nutrition. While the college dining hall 
cannot hope completely to change poor 


1 Based on a paper presented before the home 
economics in institution administration depart- 
ment, American Home Economics Association, 
Pittsburgh, June 29, 1938. 


nutritional habits formed in early years, it 
should try at least to improve some of the 
faulty practices. 

A few students are always inclined to 
forego the pleasure of the breakfast table 
for a few more minutes of sleep. The bad 
effects of this practice on the health of 
young people is apparent in the prevalence 
of such diseases as tuberculosis. Is it not 
time that the college food service assume 
its responsibility for education along nutri- 
tional lines by emphasizing the necessity of 
the early morning meal, perhaps by making 
breakfast more easily accessible? Increas- 
ing the time during which this meal—or 
at least crackers and milk—is served would 
certainly be preferable to the empty tables. 

It is college tradition that during exam- 
inations large amounts of black coffee must 
be consumed. Soft beverages containing 
caffeine are looked upon as a bulwark of 
energy. The practice of sniffing Benze- 
drine to bolster flagging energy has recently 
become mixed with cramming and term 
papers. While such habits do not under- 
mine health as seriously as some others, 
more healthful practices might well be 
encouraged. The student’s desire for light 
bedtime lunches is met in many schools by 
the sandwich man who makes the rounds of 
dormitories after study hours. At Bald- 
win-Wallace College, we have found that 
graham crackers and milk at ten o’clock 
are welcomed by the girls and seem to 
encourage them to do more concentrated 
work early in the evening and to make 
more systematic and orderly preparation 
for the night. 

Wherever a college dining hall is operat- 
ing, there will probably be a few individ- 
uals whose health requires special dietary 
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consideration. Their diets may present 
unusual problems, but when they occur 
every possible effort should be made to 
meet them in a co-operative and routine 
manner. We have found that a physician’s 
certificate and aid in designating the re- 
quired diet are not only helpful but neces- 
sary if the privilege is not to be abused. 

A frequent source of discontent with the 
college dining hall lies in the student assist- 
ants employed. Usually students working 
in the dietary department are paid in 
board. When they feel, whether justly or 
unjustly, that their recompense is inade- 
quate because their food is not up to the 
standard of that served to the other stu- 
dents or because a fellow worker fails to 
carry his share of the load, their attitude is 
reflected sooner or later by the general 
student body, to the detriment of the 
dining hall. In such a case, the dietitian 
must by sheer force of personal integrity 
set the standard of student work and 
inculcate in her student assistants by 
example and admonition the loyalty and 
work habits essential to smooth routine. 

Almost every group contains some 
chronic malcontent whose disparaging re- 
marks or nicknames for familiar dishes 
start the fires of discontent. The trouble- 
maker may often be disarmed by admitting 
that some cause for dissatisfaction exists 
and seeking her help in correcting it. The 
sooner such individuals are found and their 
confidence captured, the better. One de- 
vice for gaining confidence and co-operation 
is an invitation to accompany the dietitian 
on a purchasing trip to the wholesale 
markets. When the student sees at first 
hand the quality of food purchased, the 
judgment and experience needed by the 
dietitian, and the businesslike manner in 
which the transactions are made, she gains 
a new respect for efficient institutional 
management and soon develops a co- 
operative attitude. 

The confidence of the student body may 
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sometimes be gained through the home 
economics class in quantity cookery. Its 
members may assist in the kitchen, make 
up menus, or otherwise co-operate with 
the dietary department in such a way that 
student attention is focused on their aid. 
The natural outcome of this is to bring 
home to the student body a tolerant under- 
standing of the situation. 

One of the factors which looms largest 
in the enjoyment of good food is often 
overlooked. Benjamin Franklin tells us 
that he was taught always to indulge in 
stimulating and entertaining conversation 
while at table, since in this way humble or 
coarse food was endowed with an appetizing 
flavor which was overlooked when the 
food itself was the chief concern of the 
eater. Without overlooking the impor- 
tance of quality in foods, we would do well 
to attempt to train those whom we serve 
to steer their conversation away from too 
frank criticism of the meals. 

It is difficult to teach proper nutritional 
habits to persons of the college age group 
unless they have some foundation from 
earlier years. We can, however, by proper 
menu planning and attractive presentation 
give our student body some idea of dietary 
adequacy. To some we will introduce 
unfamiliar fruits and vegetables or other 
changes and additions to the diet which 
will prove invaluable later. It is in this 
way that the dietitian becomes not only 
the planner of proper food combinations 
but also the educator of the appetite. 


PROGRESSIVE EDUCATION ASSO- 
CIATION CONFERENCE 


ELLA J. ROSE 


The Progressive Education Association 
held a two-week conference on secondary 
education at Cranbrook School, Bloom- 
field Hills, Michigan, from June 13 to 25, 
just prior to its workshops. In addition 
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to the staffs of the several workshops, a 
number of invited guests were present 
from various fields of secondary education. 
The 200 people in attendance came from 
28 states and included administrators; 
supervisors; specialists in guidance, psy- 
chology, and research; and teachers repre- 
senting all fields from secondary schools and 
colleges. 

The conference was designed to give a 
picture of the work of the Progressive 
Education Association, its commissions 
and committees, and an understanding of 
the philosophy back of the Association’s 
activities; to look at problems facing second- 
ary education; and to propose attacks on 
these problems. The meetings were mainly 
of the panel discussion type, introduced by 
a short talk on the topic for discussion. 
Time was allowed in the afternoon for 
reading in the library, rest, relaxation, or 
informal group activities. For those plan- 
ning to teach in the workshops, more inten- 
sive work was carried on in small con- 
ferences. 

The program included reports of the 
progress of the eight-year experiment in 
curriculum construction in the thirty sec- 
ondary schools; the Michigan, California, 
Ohio, and Southern Association curriculum 
studies; the adolescent study; the Commis- 
sion on Human Relations; the committees 
on science, visual arts, social studies, 
mathematics, and languages. Topics for 
discussion included the community school, 
the core curriculum, science in general 
education, evaluation, films as a means of 
developing an understanding of human 
relations, teacher education, and radio in 
education. Among speakers and discussion 
leaders were: H. B. Alberty, V. T. Thayer, 
Wilford M. Aiken, Ralph W. Tyler, Caro- 
line Zachry, Alice Keliher, Keith Tyler, 
J. Cecil Parker, Frank C. Jenkins, Arthur 
Gould, G. Robert Koopman, Willard 
Beatty, and Lois H. Meek. Special re- 
ports were made by the committees on 
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science, visual arts, social studies, mathe- 
matics, and languages, followed by panels. 

Cranbrook School provided a perfect 
setting for an informal conference of this 
kind. The social, friendly contacts made 
at mealtime in the large dining hall or 
before, after, and between the meetings 
were not the least of the values of the 
conference. 

Home economists attending the con- 
ference were: Jessie Harris and Druzilla 
Kent from Tennessee, Ruby Simpson from 
Alabama, Letitia Walsh from Wisconsin, 
Berenice Mallory from Texas, Norma 
Albright and Clara Bancroft from Ohio, 
Beulah Coon from Washington (D. C.), 
Pauline Wilson from Michigan, and the 
writer. 

A conference of this kind has wide im- 
plications for the field of home economics. 
It is imperative that home economists 
become familiar with the trends in the 
secondary education curriculum today. 
Much of the content in the best programs 
of home economics is of value for all boys 
and girls in the elementary and secondary 
schools; but unless home economists realize 
the importance of discovering what home 
economics can and should be contributing 
to the reorganized school curriculum, we 
will find that the material which we have 
come to believe is important will either be 
left out or will be introduced by others. 

Home economists must work with people 
in other subject matter fields on the prob- 
lem of how best to make the contribution 
which each person is trained and well 
qualified to make in the general education 
program. They must work together on 
the important problems of home and family 
life education and the curriculum best 
suited to meet the needs of all boys and 
girls in this area. 

A conference such as this one of the 
Progressive Education Association presents 
a challenge to home economics to find its 
place in general education which we should 
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accept without delay and put forth our 
best efforts to fulfill. 


NEW SHRINKAGE RULES FOR 
WOVEN COTTON GOODS 


GLADYS R. WHITE 


At last the shrinkage labels on woven 
cotton goods are going to be more definite. 
On June 30, 1938, the Federal Trade Com- 
mission promulgated trade practice rules 
aimed to bring order out of the prevailing 
confusion in the shrinkage situation. 

The general purpose of the rules is to 
eliminate and prevent unfair practices 
concerning the pre-shrunk character of 
woven cotton materials. The rules apply 
to garments made from woven cotton 
fabrics as well as to yard goods, according 
to the interpretation given by Mr. Henry 
Miller, assistant director of trade practice 
conferences of the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion, at a meeting of manufacturers, dis- 
tributors, and consumers held on August 
24 under the auspices of the New York 
Federation of Women’s Clubs. 

The new rules define “residual shrinkage” 
as the shrinkage remaining in the fabrics 
after they have undergone a shrinking 
process. The test recommended for deter- 
mining residual shrinkage is contained in 
Commercial Standard CS59-36, “Woven 
dress fabrics; testing and reporting.” 

Labeling is not compulsory, but pro- 
vision is made for any labels that are used. 
All woven cotton fabrics labeled with such 
terms as ‘full shrunk” and “will not shrink” 
must have been fully shrunk so that no 
residual shrinkage is left in them. Par- 
tially shrunk fabrics may be labeled as 
“shrunk,” “pre-shrunk,” or with similar 
terms, provided additional information is 
given concerning the percentage they will 
shrink in both the warp and the filling or 
in the direction having the greater shrink- 
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age. For example, the label might read: 
“Pre-shrunk—residual shrinkage will not 
exceed warp —%, filling —%, Commercial 
Standard CS59-36.” 

A glance backward shows what a tre- 
mendous amount of work has been neces- 
sary to obtain these definite rulings. The 
New York Board of Trade was first to be- 
come concerned over the abuses that had 
grown up from misbranding and lack of 
commonly accepted standards. It organ- 
ized the Textile Shrinkage Conference, 
which met first on April 20, 1933, and which 
represented producers, distributors, and 
consumers all on an equal basis. After a 
number of general and committee meetings, 
a standard test method was approved and 
a resolution containing a proposed standard 
was adopted. Under date of November 
1, 1933, this resolution was submitted to 
the American Standards Association to be 
set up as an American Standard. 

The standard provided a grading system 
consisting of four definite grades for pre- 
shrunk woven cotton fabrics, namely, 
grades AA, A, B, and C, to indicate a 
shrinkage in either direction of not more 
than 1, 2, 3, and 5 per cent, respectively. 
It also provided that no woven cotton 
fabric should be labeled with a term such 
as ‘full shrunk” to imply absolute condi- 
tions, or with such terms as “shrunk” 
and “‘pre-shrunk”’ if the shrinkage is more 
than 3 per cent in either direction. Fed- 
eral Standard Stock Catalog CCC-T-191 
contained the adopted method of test. 
The method is essentially the same as that 
described in Commercial Standard CS59-36. 

The problem of setting up a shrinkage 
standard had thus been passed from the 
New York Board of Trade to the American 
Standards Association. That association 
contacted various interested organizations 
and called a general conference consisting 
of 20 producer, distributor, and consumer 
organizations to meet on November 28, 
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1933. The group attending this meeting 
placed the matter in the hands of a sub- 
committee, which attempted to reconcile 
all conflicting views concerning the ques- 
tion of limits and tolerances for grades of 
shrinkage. After several meetings of the 
subcommittee, the original resolution was 
revised; and in May 1935, a proposed 
standard was accepted by that group. 

The next step was to find out whether 
the proposed standard would meet the 
approval of all interested parties. Under 
date of June 12, 1935, the American Stand- 
ards Association canvassed approximately 
50 groups vitally interested in the produc- 
tion, processing, distribution, and use of 
woven cotton yard goods. The canvass 
brought acceptances from 13 organizations 
and a rejection from the National Associa- 
tion of Finishers of Textile Fabrics. The 
finishers reported that certain sections re- 
lated to matters of an essentially mer- 
chandising character and therefore did not 
come within their province. Although 
there were repeated attempts to reconcile 
all concerned, the matter remained in this 
status in the American Standards Associa- 
tion until June 1, 1937, when the general 
conference submitted the proposed stand- 
ard, together with the result of the canvass, 
to the Standards Council of the Association. 

In the meantime, the New York Board of 
Trade had become anxious to see greater 
progress made. Consequently, on April 
13, 1936, the Textile Shrinkage Conference 
made formal application to the Federal 
Trade Commission for a fair trade practice 
conference. The standard that had been 
proposed by the subcommittee of the 
American Standards Association in May 
1935 was submitted to the Commission to 
be used as a basis in drawing up a set of 
rules. However, it was not until March 
9, 1937, that the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion held its first trade practice conference 
on the subject of shrinkage. 
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On June 10, 1937, the Standards Council 
of the American Standards Association was 
ready to act. At this time the board of 
examination of the Council recommended 
that the proposed standard should not be 
approved as an American Standard, since 
the National Association of Finishers of 
Textile Fabrics, which it considered the 
main producing group in this industry, had 
objected. The function of the board is to 
determine whether there has been a fair 
representation for approval but not to pass 
upon the merits of a standard. The 
Council referred the proposed standard 
back to the board of examination for further 
study with the recommendation that the 
Advisory Committee on Ultimate Con- 
sumer Goods, an organization of the Coun- 
cil, should assist the board in its recon- 
sideration of the project. This committee 
had recommended that the standard be 
adopted despite the objection of the 
finishers. 

The fate of the proposed standard in the 
American Standards Association was made 
known at a meeting of the Standards 
Council on September 23, 1937. At the 
recommendation of the board of examina- 
tion, it was returned to the submitting 
body without approval. The proposed 
standard, therefore, did not become an 
American Standard but was used as the 
requirements in the Federal Trade Com- 
mission rules, which were announced al- 
most a year later on June 30, 1938. 

Throughout this entire struggle, the 
American Home Economics Association 
was represented at all the meetings and 
emphasized the need of information on 
shrinkage so that consumers could make 
intelligent purchases of washable fabrics. 
It was the hope of this group that even- 
tually all cotton fabrics would carry labels 
indicating how much shrinkage to expect. 

The necessity for labeling is seen re- 
peatedly by those working in the field of 


textiles. In the period between October 
1936 and May 1938, 50 different pieces of 
white cotton broadcloth were bought and 
tested for shrinkage by the Bureau of 
Home Economics. Many of the fabrics 
came directly from the manufacturers, a 
few from retail stores and mail-order 
houses. In every purchase a request was 
made for as much information as possible 
concerning the fabrics, especially as to 
whether or not they had undergone any 
shrinking process. Twenty-one of these 
fabrics were designated as having been pre- 
shrunk. The amount of residual shrinkage 
in them ranged from 1.0 to 4.0 per cent in 
the direction of greatest shrinkage, with 
only 3 of the fabrics having more than 
3.0 per cent shrinkage. Of the 29 fabrics 
for which no designation concerning shrink- 
age was obtained, 7 had less than 3.0 per 
cent residual shrinkage and the other 22 
ranged from 4.5 to 9.0 per cent. Fifteen 
of the 22 had a residual shrinkage of more 
than 6.0 per cent. 

From these data one can easily see the 
advantage of having labels to tell how much 
shrinkage is to be expected when the 
fabrics are laundered. Exactly 50 per 
cent of the broadcloths bought over a 
period of nearly two years had more than 
3.0 per cent residual shrinkage. Over 
half of these had enough shrinkage prob- 
ably to cause a great deal of dissatisfaction 
among consumers. Of the other 50 per 
cent of the fabrics having residual shrinkage 
of less than 3.0 per cent, nearly one third 
had no designation as to the amount of 
shrinkage to be expected. In this case if 
the consumer had made a generous allow- 
ance for shrinkage, she would be annoyed 
at least if the garment did not fit. 

The consumer wants definite facts about 
the fabrics being sold. It is the hope of 
everyone interested in the problem of 
shrinkage that more labels will be used now 
that these new federal trade rules have 
been established. 
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HOME ECONOMISTS AND THE 
PUBLIC LIBRARY 


EDITH GANTT 


Home economists who live and work 
where they have ready access to good 
public libraries and to good school libraries 
know what a valuable aid the library can 
be to their work. The many books, 
pamphlets, pictures, and other materials 
enrich all phases of their program. Their 
own general and professional reading keeps 
them abreast of modern affairs and in 
touch with new ideas. They know that in 
any adult education program, books are 
certainly essential. 

The committee on home economics in 
education through libraries of the Amer- 
ican Home Economics Association has been 
very successful in stimulating reading of all 
kinds, especially among the rural women, 
wherever books were available. In some 
states where the local libraries were weak, 
the state library agency helped with the 
loan of books. However, there are several 
states which have no state library extension 
service. In these states it has been most 
difficult, if not impossible, to carry on a 
state-wide reading program. 

The American Library Association re- 
ported in 1935 that 37 per cent of the 
people of the United States were without 
library service. For another third of the 
population the library service was poor, 
both in quality and quantity. Library 
expenditures per capita had a range from 
$0.13 to $2.43 a year. The highest stand- 
ards of library service seemed to be in com- 
munities of 10,000 to 35,000 population; 
these were usually high-class suburban 
residential cities. Of the 6,000 public 
libraries listed in the United States in 
1935, 50 per cent received less than $1,000 
income. This meant untrained personnel 
and very limited book stock. In fact, 73 
per cent of all American public libraries 
received less than $3,000 income. 
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This picture is not good, but when it 
is translated into rural library service 
it is much worse. Of the rural people, 
40,000,000, or 74 per cent, were without 
library service in 1935. In Missouri, 
where 48 per cent of the state is without 
local library service in 1938, almost 95 per 
cent of the rural people have no libraries, 
though more than 95 per cent of the urban 
population have access to libraries. 

Public libraries are needed in rural areas 
to provide information and knowledge for 
the farmer, who must compete in the mod- 
ern economic world. Long winter evenings 
provide time for books to stimulate thought, 
broaden mental horizons, and give greater 
understanding of the great changes of 
recent years in industry, commerce, agri- 
culture, world trade, health, and social 
conditions. A satisfying social life in 
rural areas requires access to libraries for 
both adults and children. The rural schools 
have a great need for good library service. 

The solution of the rural library problem 
can be found through co-operative effort 
on the part of all those interested in the 
social and economic welfare of the rural 
people. County libraries have proved sat- 
isfactory in nearly 300 counties. The tax 
is spread over a wide enough area to main- 
tain a good library at moderate expense. 
Such a library serves the whole county 
through branch libraries in communities, 
stations in country stores, post offices, rural 
schools, and by ‘“bookmobiles” (branch 
libraries on wheels). There are other 
counties in the United States’ total of 
3,074 which have sufficient population 
(probably 25,000 or more) and enough 
assessed valuation to support a good library 
at a low tax rate. In such counties, all 
those interested in the social and cultural 
conditions should work together for the 
establishment of a library, then see that a 
qualified trained librarian is employed 
and that the support is sufficient to main- 
tain an adequete library. 
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There are 1,000 counties with no public 
libraries within their borders. There are 
2,000 counties with no city of more than 
5,000 population. Many of these counties 
have small population and small assessed 
valuation. They could not afford to main- 
tain separate county libraries. However, 
two or more counties could co-operate to 
maintain one good regional library, which, 
operating much like a county library, 
would serve their whole territory. 

The need was considered so urgent in 
1934 that the state library associations 
over the country set up state planning 
committees. Practically all of these plans 
call for 


1. A strong state library agency with trained 
library personnel to take the leadership in ex- 
tending library service over the state. A good 
book stock, especially nonfiction, to supple- 
ment the local library book stock. 

2. County and regional libraries to serve rural areas. 

3. Trained library personnel. (We have passed 
the day when it was thought that any man could 
farm, any woman keep house, or anyone “mind 
a library” without training or knowledge of the 
subject.) 

4. Good library service for schools. 

5. Adequate library support. 


The new library service division in the 
United States Office of Education is the 
result of efforts to establish a federal 
agency to help in this problem of adequate 
library service for everyone. 

Citizen movements are under way in 
several states to arouse public attention to 
the need for libraries as essential public 
cultural and educational institutions. In 
several states this interest by friends of the 
library has resulted in state aid for public 
libraries. Illinois voted $600,000 to re- 
plenish the book stock of depression- 
starved libraries. Ohio voted $100,000 
in 1935 and $150,000 in 1937 to help 
equalize public library service over the 
state. Michigan voted $500,000 annually 
for state aid to public libraries, to begin in 
1938. Arkansas voted $100,000 to re- 


establish its State Library Commission 
and to aid county libraries. Vermont 
voted $25,000 to establish four regional 
libraries, to operate from the State Library 
Commission, to assist existing libraries to 
improve their service through co-operation 
in a large unit and to extend library service 
to every part of the state. Louisiana had 
a regional library demonstration, the tri- 
parish, last year, and this year the legisla- 
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ture voted $200,000 to continue that re- 
gional library, start another, and strengthen 
the Commission to aid the whole state. 

The library situation, especially in the 
rural areas of the United States, is a chal- 
lenge to all professional people, to all think- 
ing people everywhere. Home economists 
can be active friends of the libraries and 
can receive great benefit from adequate 
public library service. 


EDITORIAL 


CONSUMER-RETAILER RELATIONS 
COUNCIL 


The strategic importance of developing 
close and active relations with individual 
consumers has been recognized by the 
officers of the Consumer-Retailer Relations 
Council since its formation sixteen months 
ago. Recently two projects have been 
started which call for such co-operation. 

The first involves the circulation of a 
“check list” of “suggestions as to the 
material which may be included on informa- 
tive labels concerning composition, con- 
struction, performance, use and care.” 
From six to eight thousand copies of this 
have been sent out since early summer to 
consumers, retailers, and manufacturers, 
and the deadline for their return had not 
been set when this editorial was written. 
The statistical handling of the replies is to 
be done in co-operation with the reor- 
ganized consumer agency in the federal 
government, described in the editorial 
which follows. 

Prepared to go with the check list but 
also available separately is an eight-page 
manual on “Informative Labeling.” This 
describes in clear, simple, direct words the 
advantages of informative labeling to the 
consumer, the retailer, and the manufac- 
turer and also includes welcome definitions 
of standards and grades and the purpose 
and general content of a satisfactory 
informative label. Single copies of the 
manual may be obtained on request, larger 
numbers for group use at nominal cost from 
the Consumer-Retailer Relations Council, 
8 West 40th Street, New York City. 

The second project opened with the issu- 
ance of a three-page mimeographed circular 


on “Local Group Programs.” It is based 
on the labeling manual just described and 
deals with activities for consumer groups 
working for informative labeling. It sug- 
gests how to start such a group, how to 
decide on the active work to be done, and 
how to put it through. The circular is 
distributed free from the Council head- 
quarters, and those using it are urged to 
report progress to the same address. 


CONSUMER STANDARDS PROJECT 


On June 30 the Consumers’ Project in 
the United States Department of Labor 
came to an end as such; but its most impor- 
tant piece of work, a study of standards for 
consumer goods, was reorganized and 
transferred to the Consumers’ Counsel 
Division of the Agricultural Adjustment 
Administration. There, combined with the 
former research program of that division, 
it is functioning under the name of Con- 
sumer Standards Project. The new Proj- 
ect has been authorized for eight months, 
with a budget of about $90,000. At pres- 
ent it is employing some 135 persons from 
the W.P.A. relief rolls of the District of 
Columbia who are carrying on routine cler- 
ical and statistical work and are supervised 
by members of the staff of the Consumers’ 
Counsel Division and of the former Con- 
sumers’ Project. Late in September, its 
work included the following activities: 


1. Tabulation and analysis of national, state, mu- 
nicipal, and trade standards for consumer goods, 
an enlargement of the former Consumers’ 
Project 

2. Tabulation and analysis of a survey of informa- 
tion desired on labels, the co-operative study 
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described in the preceding editorial about the 
Consumer-Retailer Relations Council 
3. Study of weights and measures laws and admin- 
istration 
4. Consumer education survey, based on replies to 
questionnaires sent last spring to educational 
institutions by the Consumers’ Counsel Division 
5. Consumer library sub-project, which is collecting 
and indexing books, pamphlets, and articles on 
consumer problems 
. Survey of co-operative purchasing organizations 
. The relation of meat grades to the palatability 
of meat, statistical co-operation on the results 
of studies carried on for several years by the 
Bureaus of Animal Industry, Agricultural 
Economics, and Home Economics 
8. Farm budget studies, statistical analyses of data 
obtained by the Farm Security Administration 
in connection with rehabilitation loans to farm 
families of low income 


In announcing the new project in its 
July issue, Consumers’ Guide gave a résumé 
of the federal government’s work on con- 
sumer problems from 1933 on. 


THE U.S. OFFICE OF EDUCATION 


Although they may no longer be news to 
many JOURNAL readers, several changes 
made during the summer in the personnel 
at the United States Office of Education 
should be recorded here. 

Florence Fallgatter, chief of the home 
economics education service, resigned to 
become head of the home economics edu- 
cation department at Iowa State College. 
She had been with the service for twelve 
years, for nine years as regional agent and 
as chief since Miss Baylor’s retirement in 
1935. Throughout this connection she had 
won the steadily increasing confidence of 
all with whom she came in contact, whether 


in her own office, in the states, or among — 


the organizations with which she was 
connected. In the American Home Eco- 
nomics Association her unusual knowledge 
of home economics education, her generous 
co-operation, her good judgment, her tact 
and discretion, had made her a valued 
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member of many committees and an adviser 
frequently consulted on a great variety of 
home economics problems. 

Fortunately she is succeeded in Wash- 
ington by a member of her staff whose nine 
years of service there have given her a wide 
acquaintance with people and conditions 
in home economics education and who also 
enjoys the confidence and friendship of 
leaders in the field. Like Miss Fallgatter, 
Edna P. Amidon received her professional 
training at the University of Minnesota 
and had had varied teaching experience 
before she entered the federal service in 
1930. She has long been an active member 
of the American Home Economics Asso- 
ciation and other professional organizations. 

In July, announcement was made that 
Ata Lee had been appointed agent for 
special groups in the home economics edu- 
cation service of the Office of Education. 
Miss Lee has been closely identified with 
home economics in Kentucky. She re- 
ceived two degrees from the University of 
Kentucky and then did teacher-training 
work there until nine years ago, when she 
became state supervisor of home economics, 
a post she relinquished when she came to 


Washington. 


AMERICAN EDUCATION WEEK 


The National Education Association has 
for several years joined with the American 
Legion and the United States Office of 
Education in promoting the observation 
of American Education Week—a week in 
which the public is specially encouraged to 
familiarize itself with its schools, their 
programs and their needs. This year, the 
Department of Home Economics in the 
N.E.A. is particularly urging home eco- 
nomics departments to plan _ special 
activities for the week and to show the 
distinct contribution which home economics 
can make to the general education of every 
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boy and girl. As was stated in an October 
editorial, suggestions for the observance of 
the week by home economics departments 
will be available at National Education 
Association headquarters, 1201 Sixteenth 
Street, N.W., Washington, D. C. 

A paper on “Education Week, Home- 
coming Time” by Frank L. Grove of Ala- 
bama has been circulated by the Educa- 
tional Press Association of America and 
includes some suggestions worth passing 
on. For example, it tells that ‘The 
National Education Association has pre- 
pared detailed programs with an abundance 
of suggested helps in the forms of topics, 
quotations, and school facts, that should 
prove to be excellent manuals for those 
whose plans are not yet fixed.” Then 
follows the equally valuable warning that 


Plans carefully prepared for Education Week in 
the N.E.A. office in Washington, or even in the 
office of your own state association, may wilt—and 
probably will—if transplanted “as is” to your 
local classrooms or school auditorium. Use the 
ideas suggested if you so desire, but change them 
to meet local conditions. 

In any plan of observing Education Week, the 
first objective should be to get the public to visit 
the schools. Radio talks, down-town posters, 
addresses before civic clubs, are effective, of course, 
in reaching large numbers of people with facts and 
principles that affect our public schools, but these 
should supplement other plans that involve school 
visits by the adult population. 

By the way, why emphasize the need of gym- 
nasium and swimming pool during Education Week? 
Isn’t a home-coming supposed to be a happy time 
when last month’s bills and accruing taxes may be 
forgotten for a while? Why not tell your Educa- 
tion Week audience how student health has been 
improved through outdoor play or better school 
lunches? Or better, why not arrange a demonstra- 
tion of group games, or serve the visitors a lunch 
in the school cafeteria—or sitting along the fence 
if perchance the fence serves as the students’ daily 
festive board? 

Too many of our programs for Education Week 
provide an overdose of school needs. Better it is 
to emphasize what we are doing with what we 
have. Remember, the primary purpose of Educa- 
tion Week is to acquaint the public with the public 
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school, not to give it a course in educational philos- 
ophy, or in desirable practices in school finance. 

Any program of actual school routine, in a 
majority of cases, is better appreciated by fathers 
and mothers than a learned discussion of how 
schools ought to be run. 


And this is how he summarizes his advice— 
advice as applicable to the home economics 
department as to any other: 


(1) Beware of too liberal a use of prepared 
program materials. They were not intended to 
be taken as they come, all wrapped in cellophane; 
(2) beware of an over-emphasis of needs, particu- 
larly financial needs. Instead, stress classroom 
accomplishments; (3) school visitation should be 
the core of your Education Week observance. 
Get the people to come to see your school, to under- 
stand how the children spend their hours, . . . how 
they learn to live together in a cooperative society. 
Get the people there, interest them after they get 
there, and watch the number who come next year 


grow. 


ADVISORY COMMITTEE ON 
EDUCATION 


A series of 19 staff studies will have been 
published by the Advisory Committee on 
Education before the end of 1938, if plans 
announced tentatively in September are 
carried out. They were prepared originally 
during the summer and fall of 1937 for 
consideration by the Committee before 
preparation of its report to the President. 
The Committee points out that the state- 
ments and conclusions contained in the 
various studies are those of the authors and 
do not necessarily conform to those which 
the Committee has expressed in its own 
report. 

The titles, authors, and probable time 
of publication are as follows: 


1. Education in the Forty-eight States, Payson 
Smith, Frank W. Wright, and associates 
(November) 

2. Organization and Administration of Public 
Education, Walter D. Cocking and Charles H. 
Gilmore (September) 


3. State Personnel Administration: With Special 
Reference to Departments of Education, 
Katherine A. Frederic (December) 

4. Expenditures and Sources of Revenue for 
Public Education, Clarence Heer (November) 

5. Principles and Methods of Distributing Federal 
Aid for Education, Paul R. Mort, Eugene S. 
Lawler, and associates (October) 

6. The Extent of Equalization Secured Through 
State School Funds, Newton Edwards and 
Herman G. Richey (October) 

7. Selected Legal Problems in Providing Federal 
Aid for Education, Robert R. Hamilton 
(October) 

8. Vocational Education, John Dale Russell and 
associates (October) 

9. Vocational Rehabilitation of the Physically 
Disabled, Lloyd E. Blauch (September) 

10. The Land-Grant Colleges, George A. Works 
and Barton Morgan (November) 

11. Library Service, Carleton B. Joeckel* 

12. Special Problems of Negro Education, D. A. 
Wilkerson (December) 

13. The National Youth Administration, Palmer 
O. Johnson and Oswald L. Harvey* 

14. Educational Activities of the Works Progress 
Administration, Doak S. Campbell, Frederick 
H. Bair, and Oswald L. Harvey (October) 

15. Public Education in the District of Columbia, 
Lloyd E. Blauch and J. Orin Powers (Sep- 
tember) 

16. Public Education in the Territories and Out- 
lying Possessions, Lloyd E. Blauch (November) 

17. Education of Children on Federal Reservations, 
Lloyd E. Blauch and William L. Iversen 
(October) 

18. Educational Service for Indians, Lloyd E. 
Blauch (December) 

19. Research in the United States Office of Educa- 
tion, Charles H. Judd (November) 


Upon publication, copies of the studies 
may be procured from the Superintendent 
of Documents, United States Government 
Printing Office. Exact information as to 
prices will not be available in advance of 
publication. The studies will range in 
length from about 50 to 300 pages and will 


* Already published. 
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be printed in the same type and format as 
the ‘‘Report of the Advisory Committee 
on Education.” 


NUTRITION ABSTRACTS 


Since spring, the JourNAL’s abstracts 
from the current literature of human nutri- 
tion have been prepared by Sybil L. Smith 
and Mabel Dickson, who go over the litera- 
ture systematically in connection with 
their work for the Experiment Station 
Record. They now assemble their JouRNAL 
abstracts according to special subjects. 
Thus the batch which appeared in Septem- 
ber has to do with the pellagra-preventive 
vitamin and those in the present number 
with vitamin C. It is believed that this 
arrangement will make the abstracts even 
more helpful to readers who use them to 
keep in touch with general scientific prog- 
ress in human nutrition. 

In this connection it seems appropriate 
to call attention to the fact that anyone 
who wishes to clip and paste abstracts 
from the JourNaL for a card file can arrange 
for page proofs to be sent him regularly. 
The rates are listed on page 6 of the 
advertising section. If there were suffi- 
cient demand, reprints of batches of 
abstracts could be supplied regularly, be- 
ginning with 1939. All interested in such 
an arrangement are requested to write to 
the business manager, Miss Keturah E. 
Baldwin, 620 Mills Building, Washington, 

By a combination of luck and manage- 
ment, the paper found in this month’s 
research section (pages 645 to 650) reports 
vitamin C research, the special subject of 
the nutrition abstracts. 


RESEARCH 


THE VITAMIN C STATUS OF COLLEGE WOMEN AS DETERMINED 
BY URINARY EXCRETION! 


HELEN S. MITCHELL AND OREANA A. MERRIAM 
Massachusetts State College 
AND 
ESTHER L. BATCHELDER? 


Rhode Island State College 


rN 


HE chemical isolation and iden- 
bY tification of vitamin C (ascorbic 
OM acid) have encouraged some 

SX new approaches to the estima- 
tion of human vitamin C requirement. 
Recent reviews of work in the vitamin C 
field are given by Todhunter and Post (1) 
and by Wright (2). There remains the 
very definite need for measurement of 
actual daily requirement of vitamin C for 
optimal health. 

The purpose of this investigation made 
at Massachusetts State College from 1936 
to 1938 and at Rhode Island State College 
from 1937 to 1938 was (a) to observe the 
daily ascorbic acid excretion of college 
women on their regular self-chosen diets, 
(b) to note any change in urinary ascorbic 
acid at a later time when interest had been 
aroused in a higher vitamin C intake, (c) 
to study the effects of massive doses of 
ascorbic acid when added to the freely 
chosen diets of certain students selected 
because of unusually high or low ascorbic 
acid excretion, and (d) to correlate these 


1 Presented before the food and nutrition divi- 
sion, American Home Economics Association, 
Pittsburgh, June 29, 1938. 

2 With the assistance of Tatiana Levcowich, 
Agricultural Experiment Station, Rhode Island 
State College. 


results with the health of the students if 
possible. 

Portnoy and Wilkinson (3) of Man- 
chester, England, used 6 methods for the 
determination of vitamin C adequacy: the 
daily urinary excretion of ascorbic acid; 
the ascorbic acid saturation test; plasma 
ascorbic acid determination; oral ascorbic 
tolerance tests; intravenous ascorbic acid 
tolerance tests; and the intradermal tests. 
They conclude that “‘All the methods used 
compared well with one another.” This 
fact gives the present workers added con- 
fidence in the determination of urinary 
output as a practical procedure for survey 
work with college students. 

Vitamin C is not stored in the body to 
any extent, but the state of saturation of 
the tissues may vary according to the 
habitual intake. Normal urinary values 
as reviewed by Todhunter and Post (1) 
range from 15 to 33 mg. per day. Harris 
et al. (4) and Portnoy and Wilkinson (3) 
have taken 13 mg. as the average minimal 
excretion. 

Experimental. The subjects for this 
investigation were 210 freshman women 
and 40 junior women. They were made up 
of two groups of freshman women at 
Massachusetts State College, the classes 
of 1940 and 1941, and of two groups at 
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Rhode Island State College, the freshman 
class of 1941 and the junior class of 1938. 
The two Massachusetts groups were tested 
in the fall and again in late winter of their 
freshman year. All were encouraged to 
participate, and almost 100 per cent co- 
operated. Since girls must meet a minimal 
health standard before they are accepted at 
college, it was felt that the experimental 
group was, according to our usual concep- 
tion of the term, an average cross section 
of “healthy” girls between the ages of 16 
and 20. It is possible, however, that some 
of this group would fail to meet the modern 
ideal of optimal or positive health. 

Each girl kept a record of all food eaten 
for a period of from 7 to 15 days preceding 
and during collection of one or two 24- 
hour urine specimens. The urine was 
collected from 7 a.m. to 7 a.m., or as near to 
that as possible. Each collection was 
made into a wide-mouth glass jar which 
contained glacial acetic acid. The amount 
of acid was arbitrarily fixed at 15 cc. in the 
pint jars and 30 cc. in the quart jars, in an 
attempt to arrive at 10 per cent of acid in 
the total 24-hour pooled collection. The 
pH values were obtained from a few samples 
and were found to be below 4 in the urines 
thus acidified. The jars were stored in 
boxes to shut out the light and at least 
3 times a day were transferred to a re- 
frigerator. 

Previous work by Neuweiler (5) indi- 
cates no effect of menstruation on blood 
vitamin C, but as far as possible the men- 
strual period was avoided in the present 
investigation. 

The ascorbic acid titrations were made 
for the most part in the morning directly 
following the last collection. Harris and 
Ray’s (6) adaptation of Tillman’s (7) 
titration method was modified as follows: 

At Massachusetts State College the 
standardized tablet dye 2 ,6-dichlorophenol- 
indophenol, produced by Hoffman La 
Roche, was used (1 tablet = 1 mg. ascorbic 
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acid). One tablet was dissolved in 100 cc. 
of distilled water in a volumetric flask. 
Ten cc. of the dye solution was pipetted 
into a 60 cc. Erlenmeyer flask and the 
urine sample was introduced from a 10 cc. 
burette until the dye solution was com- 
pletely reduced, that is, decolorized by the 
ascorbic acid of the urine. The titration 
was concluded within one minute in an 
effort to avoid the effect of other more 
slowly acting reducing substances which 
might be present. Three titrations were 
made on each sample, more if there was any 
question, and an average of the three clos- 
est was used. 

At Rhode Island State College, a fresh 
solution of Eastman Kodak 2,6-dichloro- 
phenolindophenol was standardized weekly. 
Check tests showed that the loss of strength 
in the dye solution during this period was 
so small as to produce only a negligible 
error. The urine was titrated from a 5 cc. 
microburette into 0.10 cc. of standardized 
dye in a 50 cc. conical centrifuge tube. In 
all cases the titration was completed in less 
than 30 seconds. The values reported 
represent the averages of at least 3 titra- 
tions on each sample. 

The results of these determinations are 
shown in charts 1 and 2 and tables 1 to 4. 

Discussion of results. Table 1 shows how 
wide a range of excretion values occurred 
in each group at both seasons. The aver- 
ages for period 1 (20, 22, and 15) were 
similar and within the range reported by 
other investigators for urinary ascorbic 
acid from normal subjects. There was a 
rise in averages for period 2 (33, 27, and 
28). 

A possible explanation for this may be an 
aroused interest in a higher vitamin C in- 
take. At Massachusetts State College 
this was due primarily to a specific request 
by the authors that the girls increase their 
consumption of orange juice and other 
foods rich in vitamin C. Interest was 
aroused by means of explanation to the 
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freshmen of the results obtained in period 1. 
The junior students at Rhode Island State 
College, without any direct instructions, 
showed a definitely aroused interest in 
higher vitamin C intake, probably due in 
part to their increasing knowledge of the 
principles of food selection as acquired in 
a nutrition course which they were taking 
and in part to personal interest in applying 
this knowledge to their share in the research 
concerned. 
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I. DistrrpuTion or Ascorspic Acip Ex- 
CRETION VALUES OF THREE GROUPS OF COLLEGE 
Women Livinc Unper 
Periop I. 


The most outstanding observation from 
this investigation to date has been the 
striking similarity in averages and distribu- 
tion of urinary values of the 3 groups 
in period 1 (see chart 1). These entirely 
different groups of young women living 
under similar conditions were apparently 
in a closely comparable nutritional condi- 
tion with respect to vitamin C. The range 
of excretion of the groups in period 2 (chart 
2) showed a similar distribution at a some- 
what higher level. These results demon- 
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strate the fact that although the average 
excretion value for each group was similar 
to previously reported averages, a large 
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Cuart II, oF Ascorsic Acip Ex- 
CRETION VALUES OF THREE GROUPS OF COLLEGE 
Women Livinc UNDER ConpITIONS— 
Periop II. 


TABLE 1 
Ascorbic acid excretion in the urine 
ACID 
PER 24 HOURS 
PLACE ARERIOD suB- 
JECTS Aver- 

Range age 
mg. mg. 

Period 1 
1936 77 | 3to80} 20 
1937 71 | 8to78| 22 
R.1S.C.........| 1937 62 | 1to73| 15 

Period 2 
1937 70 | 7 to 145) 33 
1938 61 | 3 to 106) 27 
40 | 2to 158} 28 


number of individuals showed excretions 
lower than the 13 mg. minimal value previ- 
ously mentioned. 


An attempt was made to correlate 
ascorbic acid excretion with overweight 
and underweight. The Willoughby Stand- 
ard (8) used in this study measures skeletal 
build as the basis for ideal weight. This 
standard allows 15 per cent above and 10 
per cent below ideal as the normal range. 
Nearly the entire experimental group were 
within that range. An arbitrary grouping 
of those subjects who were more than 5 
per cent above or below the standard was 


TABLE 2 
Comparison of body weight and urinary ascorbic 
acid of subjects 
PERIOD 1 | PERIOD 2 


GROUPED AS TO BODY WEIGHT 


| Number of 
subjects 
8 88 


Class of 1940, M.S.C. 


Overweight 6 to 40 percent..| 24 | 19 | 20 
Normal + 5 per cent...... 43 | 19 | 38 
Underweight 6 to 16 per 


Class of 1941, M.S.C. 
Overweight 6 to 30 percent..| 22 | 20 | 17 
Normal + 5 per cent...... 43 | 23 
Underweight 6 to 13 per 


Bm 


an 
an 
nN 


Class of 1941, R.LS.C. 
Overweight 6 to 34percent..| 11 | — | — 
20 


Normal + 5 per cent...... 26; 15) 4 
Underweight 6 to 18 per 
32 | 7 | 32 


therefore made for the purpose of compar- 
ing the extremes. No definite relationship 
of urinary excretion of ascorbic acid with 
overweight or underweight was observed 
under these conditions (see table 2). A 
comparison of the record of common colds 
kept by the Massachusetts State College 
infirmary showed no correlation with 
urinary ascorbic acid. While the number 
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of cases is too small to permit a general con- 
clusion, the existence of colds and respira- 
tory infections at Rhode Island State Col- 
lege appeared to result in relatively low 
ascorbic acid excretion. 

The food records were evaluated as to 
vitamin C content according to figures 
derived from several sources. Over a 2- 
year period at Massachusetts State College 
there was a general relationship between 
calculated vitamin C values in the food 
and excreted ascorbic acid. Further dis- 
cussion of this phase of the study may be 
presented in a later publication. 

Cebione,’ crystalline ascorbic acid, was 
administered in 50 mg. tablets for satura- 
tion tests on 12 freshmen at Massachusetts 
State College. These students were chosen 
for their vitamin C histories and because 
of their willingness to co-operate. Three 
of these freshmen and 3 staff members 
with histories of liberal vitamin C intake 
and excretion were compared with 9 fresh- 
men in an apparently smboptimal state of 
vitamin C nutrition. Table 3 shows that 
the 6 with better histories excreted a rela- 
tively large proportion of the test dose 
ingested. The 3 staff members excreted 
all or nearly all of the 300 mg. on the first 
day and continued to do so throughout the 
3 days of the saturation test. Two of the 
3 student subjects with habitually high 
vitamin C excretions appeared to be 
saturated on the second day since almost 
all of the second 300 mg. was excreted. 
The third subject had an incomplete 
record. Of the 9 freshmen with low 
habitual excretion values, none attained 
in the 3-day test a degree of saturation to 
approximate that mentioned above. 

At Rhode Island State College, 2 stu- 
dents showing unusually high and 8 stu- 
dents showing unusually low urinary as- 
corbic acid in period 1 co-operated in a 
study of the effect of a saturation dose. 


3 Supplied by Merck’s Chemical Company. 
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After a 3-day preliminary period on a_ cated that the 2 subjects who had shown 
freely chosen diet, each subject was given high urinary ascorbic acid in period 1 
a total dose of 400 mg. of ascorbic acid showed somewhat lower and _ variable 


TABLE 3 
Ascorbic acid excreted in 24 hours by subjects at Massachusetts State College on freely chosen diets and 
after saturation doses 
ON FREELY CHOSEN DIET PROPORTION 
SUBJECT FOLLOWING 300 MG. DOSE OF | OF FIRST 
CEBIONE ON SUCCESSIVE DAYS| 300 uc. 
Period 1 Period 2 Preliminary period DOSE 
G* 177 153 109 308 426 383 103 
H* 142 266 401 366 89 
o* 100 114 108 268 296 333 89 
J 50 (64 47 50 24 247 286 82 
Ww 20 19 35-28 23 207 289 69 
R 39-27 49 12 237 79 
E 15 10 11 13 11 116 =. 201 39 
S 12 8 7 7 5 92 191 225 31 
P 13 13 18 15 12 93 172 =. 230 31 
oO 15 18 30. 533 15 40 191 248 13 
B » 14 13 14 17 6 51 156 226 17 
L 15 14 12 6 11 57 137 231 19 
D 17 13 20 18 17 31 150 178 10 
W 14 12 13 15 10 16 107 186 5 
M 14 16 14 «31 18 50 85 71 17 
* Staff members. 
TABLE 4 
Ascorbic acid excreted in 24 hours by students at Rhode Island State College on freely chosen diets and 
after saturation doses 
ON FREELY CHOSEN DIET ed PR Bor PORTION OF 
Period 1 Period 2 Preliminary period — 
me me. me. mg. per cent 
T 4 21 31 $1 31 50 294 73 
7 64 64 233 58 
6 22 #22 32 158 39 
B 7 42 15 68 150 37 
D 73 10 25 114 135 34 
L 6 14 16 26 134 34 
K 5 49 83 15 21 18 133 33 
R 56 24 9 80 122 30 
M 7 3 8 8 38 9 
U 11 4 4 7 33 8 


(300 mg. in tablet form dissolved in a figures at the time of the saturation test. 
volume of orange juice providing 100 mg.). All results are grouped together, therefore, 
The results of the preliminary period indi- in table 4. 
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The saturation tests at both institutions 
indicated a higher excretion (lower reten- 
tion) of a massive dose of ascorbic acid by 
individuals who showed a high urinary 
excretion during the preliminary period. 

Thus it would seem that the level of 
urinary ascorbic acid on a freely chosen 
diet is a good indication of the vitamin C 
saturation of the individual at that time. 
It would appear, however, from the results 
of tests taken at different times during the 
year, that certain individuals vary con- 
siderably in their level of ascorbic acid 
excreted and presumably in the saturation 
of their tissues with respect to vitamin C. 
Probably this variation in normal subjects 
is due chiefly to changes in vitamin C 
intake. Infections or other factors, how- 
ever, might affect the ascorbic acid metab- 
olism. More intensive studies of individual 
subjects will be necessary in order to obtain 
a satisfactory answer to the question of 
minimal requirements and optimal stand- 
ards for dietary intake. 

Summary and conclusions. A study was 
made of the amount of ascorbic acid ex- 
creted daily in the urine of 210 freshman 
women and 40 junior women at Massa- 
chusetts State College and at Rhode Island 
State College. There was a striking agree- 
ment in the averages and in the distribution 
of the individual figures for ascorbic acid 
excretion of 3 different groups studied 
during the first period of the college year. 
A similar distribution but somewhat higher 
averages resulted from tests on 3 groups 
made at a later period. Although the 
averages were within the range of values 
reported by other investigators, a large 
number of individuals showed figures 
below the suggested minimal value. 

Subjects whose ascorbic acid intake was 
relatively high in the period just preceding 
the administration of a massive dose, ex- 
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creted a relatively high percentage of the 
saturation dose. Subjects whose habitual 
excretion was low continued to show a low 
excretion, indicating a relatively high 
retention after a massive dose had been 
given. 

It is concluded that college women in 
good health as estimated by medical 
examination and anthropometric measure- 
ments show an average ascorbic acid excre- 
tion which is similar to that previously 
reported for normal subjects. A consider- 
able number of individuals are, however, 
relatively unsaturated as far as vitamin C 
is concerned, and further study of dietary 
habits and physical stamina seems desirable 
before any more accurate estimate of human 
vitamin C requirement can be made. 
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BOOKS AND PERIODICALS 
NEW BOOKS 


New Horizons for the Family. By UNA BEr- 
NARD Salt. New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1938, 772 pp., $4. 

In agreement with its title, the first section of 
this new book on family life traces the effects 
of social changes on current family problems. 
Each of the principal functions of the family 
(socialization of individuals, religion, eco- 
nomics, sex, and education) is traced quickly 
from primitive days to modern times. The 
point of view is indicated by the following quo- 
tations: “The situations and problems of the 
modern family can only be understood as results 
of its evolution in adjusting to a changing social 
environment” (page 9) and ““Human evolution 
is social rather than biological” (page 22). 

Next, the American middle-class family is 
studied with especial emphasis on the child and 
his relation to society, the significance of 
modern trends in education, and society’s 
efforts to improve family conditions through 
public responsibility for children in need of 
special care and protection. The changes in 
the status of women in England and America, 
the problems of conflicting values in women’s 
lives (one of the most valuable and stimulating 
chapters in the book), social problems such as 
birth control, the instability of the family, 
divorce, and current difficulties in marital 
adjustments, are all discussed from the stand- 
point of their ultimate contribution to the 
emergence of a co-operative family based on a 
lifelong monogamous union. 

Several chapters are devoted to brief descrip- 
tions of the factors which affect living together 
co-operatively in a family, such as housekeeping 
and homemaking, the problems of standards of 
living, consumption for use, money manage- 
ment, housing, food, clothing, children, and 
education for family life. 

While primarily sociological and philosophi- 
cal in its approach, the book also draws from 
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anthropology, social psychology, psychiatry, 
and education, maintaining throughout a unity 
of approach quite unique in books on family 
life. It follows Dewey and his philosophical 
concepts. 

The level of thought and expression may be 
too difficult for elementary courses on the 
family, but the style is interesting and stimu- 
lating and carries the reader along easily. 
Some may feel that because of its inclusiveness 
the book fails to cover completely enough any 
one aspect of family life. 

In the epilogue from which the book takes 
its title, a background for a constructive and 
even exciting philosophy of family life is out- 
lined, which is most stimulating to parents, to 
teachers of family life education, and to youth, 
to whom the challenge comes most directly and 
who are eager to see where they may play a 
significant and influential part.—EstHER Mc- 
Guynis, Buffalo State Teachers College, 
New York. 


When You Buy. By Maser B. TRILLING, 
E. Kincman EBERHART, and FLORENCE 
Witurams Nicuotas. Chicago: J. B. Lip- 
pincott Company, 1938, 401 pp., $1.80. 
With unimpeachable evidence of growing 

interest in the consumer, and particularly in 

his problems as a buyer, a new book in this field 
is certain to receive attention. It is fortunate 
indeed that one so well planned and executed 
has made such a timely appearance. De- 
signed for use as a basal textbook on consumer 
problems at the high school level, it is well 
adapted for use in specialized courses in con- 
sumer education and in all home economics 
courses where these problems are approached 
through economics or social science courses. 
The text is conveniently divided into two 
parts: The first makes the consumer aware of 
his inefficiencies and his dilemmas; the second 
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shows what can be done to improve his position. 
Such subjects as consumer organizations, pub- 
lic and private agencies, standardization, co- 
operatives, and government regulation are 
discussed objectively and without bias. Each 
chapter is summarized, problems and projects 
proposed, and references listed. Besides being 
sound in content and well put together, it is 
written in an easy, entertaining style and is 
illustrated with clever, amusing cartoons by 
Cy Hungerford, as well as by graphic charts 
and good photographs.—H. R. H. 


Consumption in Our Society, By ELizABETH 
Ettrs Hoyt. New York: McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, Inc., 1938, 420 pp., $3. 
To be reviewed. 


The Consumer-Buyer and the Market. By 
Jesste V. Cotes. New York: John Wiley & 
Sons, Inc., 1938, 596 pp., $3.50. 

To be reviewed. 


Plan for Marriage. Edited by JosepH Kirk 
Fotsom. New York: Harper & Brothers, 
1938, 305 pp., $2.40. 

The outgrowth of a course in the Vassar 
department of euthenics, this volume includes 
discussions by nationally known writers of “the 
spiritual and functional aspects of the love 
relationship” and the practical questions aris- 
ing from them. The authors are: Mary 
Shattuck Fisher, Beatrice Bishop Berle, J. 
Howard Howson, Joseph Kirk Folsom, Ray- 
mond Squier, Ruth E. Conklin, Gladys Beckett 
Jones. 


Housing Yearbook, 1938. Edited by CoLEMAN 
Woopsury. Chicago: National Associa- 
tion of Housing Officials, 1938, 315 pp., $3. 
Like its predecessors, this annual provides a 

convenient, authoritative summary of the 

year’s progress by federal, state, and local 
housing agencies and of problems and practices 
of current interest in connection with housing. 


Housing Comes of Age. By MicnaEL W. 
Straus and Tatsot Wecc. New York: 
Oxford University Press, 1938, 259 pp., 
$2.75. 

After a brief description of “The First Hun- 
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dred Years” of public aid to housing in this 
country, the authors give a well-planned, read- 
able, profusely illustrated account of what has 
been done here since 1933, ending with the 
U. S. Housing Act of 1937. A valuable ap- 
pendix gives “Information Necessary to Ini- 
tiate a Public Housing Project.” 


Planning Your Home. By EMANvEL E. Eric- 
son and Roy L. Soures. Peoria, IIl.: The 
Manual Arts Press, 1938, 131 pp., $2. 
Intended for classes in home planning, 

whether in connection with home economics 

or architectural drawing. The nine chapters 
which make up Part I deal with “Fundamental 

Considerations in Home Planning,” while 

Part II consists of suggested work units; and 

the two parts are planned so that they may be 

used either separately or dovetailed. The 
authors are directors of industrial education 
in Santa Barbara, California. 


Refurbishing the Home. By Cart G. B. 
Knaurr. New York: Whittlesey House, 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1938, 
337 pp., $2.75. 

Recognizing that “sound technical informa- 
tion is much needed by many homemakers and 
amateur craftsmen who are engaged in or con- 
templating refurbishing,” the author, a lecturer 
on interior decorating at Hunter College, New 
York City, here stresses “matters dealing with 
simple methods of doing productive work and a 
descriptive selection of various materials used 
in the trades and professions’’—in other words, 
shows how to make practical application of 
technical interior decorative methods to inex- 
pensive home improvement. 


Who Gets Your Food Dollar? By Hector 
Lazo and M. H. Bierz. New York: 
Harper & Brothers, 1938, 129 pp., $1.25. 
Two officers of the Cooperative Food Dis- 

tributors of America, an organization including 

some 22,000 stockholding retail grocers, here 
tell the American housewife the things they 
think she needs to know about groceries and 
grocery prices. Emphasis is laid on the rela- 
tion between national and household economy, 
and methods of production and merchandising 
and also of household purchasing are described 
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with special reference to their effect on prices. 
Besides discussions of food products in general, 
there are separate ones of dairy products, bread 
and cereals, meats, canned foods, fruits and 
vegetables, and miscellaneous products. The 
style is informal, and pictorial graphs and 
simple charts are freely used to convey statis- 
tical information. 


Child Nutrition in Camp and Institution. By 
Vicrorta Kross Batt. Cleveland: The 
Welfare Federation of Cleveland, 1001 Huron 
Road, 1938, 301 pp., $1.50 [planographed, 
with spiral binding]. 

Based on the author’s earlier Camp Nutrition 
(noted in November 1936), the material in this 
volume has been enlarged to include institu- 
tional feeding and has been brought up to date, 
with prices as of February 1938. Like its 
predecessor, it gives practical information, 
tables, and recipes helpful in providing ade- 
quate and attractive meals at low cost. 


It’s Fun to Cook. By Lucy Mary MAttsy. 
Philadelphia: The John C. Winston Com- 
pany, 1938, 399 pp., $2. 

At least, so it sounds in this tale of how a 
pair of teen-age twins came to do it and of the 
fun they had learning. The recipes they used 
on all kinds of occasions are included, also a 
bit about the food they chose away from home. 
Ruth King has done a fine job with the pic- 
tures, both photographs and sketches. 


Recipes at Moderate Cost: For School, Institu- 
tion and Commercial Food Service. By Con- 
sTANce C. Hart. New York: F.S. Crofts & 
Co., 1938, 404 pp., $3. 

This collection of tried recipes has been made 
by the director of school lunchrooms in Roches- 
ter, New York, who has stated them in clear, 
convenient form, with blanks for entering yield 
and costs under special conditions of use. 
Spirally bound to open easily and flat and with 
marginal tabs to indicate the classifications. 


The Working Girl Must Eat. By Haze 
Younc. Boston: Little, Brown and Com- 
pany, 1938, 208 pp., $1.75. 

Suggestions for a hundred menus, with 
recipes and work plans, for young women who 
work all day and then come home to get dinner 
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for themselves and perhaps their family and 
guests, and who appreciate varied, well-pre- 
pared meals but can afford expensive foods 
only occasionally. 


Vitamin B, (Thiamin) and Its Use in Medicine. 
By Ropert R. and Tom D. Sptes. 
New York: The Macmillan Company, 1938, 
411 pp., $5. 

Part I of this summary of available informa- 
tion about vitamin B, deals with the facts 
which the authors consider of immediate value 
in the practice of medicine; Part II, with his- 
tory and experimental evidence derived from 
laboratory work. A book for the physician 
and advanced student rather than the general 
reader. 


A BC of the Vitamins: A Survey in Charts. 
By Jennre Grecory. Baltimore: The Wil- 
liams & Wilkins Company, 1938, 93 pp., $3. 
The ingenious charts and diagrams in this 

9 x 12 inch volume should help anyone, but 
especially the eye-minded, to grasp quickly the 
main facts about vitamins in general, the five 
best-known vitamins in particular, the methods 
used in vitamin research and standardization, 
and the relation of vitamins to nutrition. 


An Introduction to Human Physiology. By 
LATHAN A. CRANDALL, Jr. Second edition, 
revised. Philadelphia: W. B. Saunders 
Company, 1938, 356 pp., $2. 

This revision brings up to date a successful 
textbook for college undergraduates, the first 
edition of which was described in the JouRNAL 
for February 1935. 


A Textbook of Bacteriology. By THURMAN B. 
Rice. Second edition, revised. Philadel- 
phia: W. B. Saunders Company, 1938, 
563 pp., $5. 

First published about three years ago (see 
JourNAL for January 1936), this relatively 
brief textbook on the fundamentals of bacteri- 
ology has now been brought into line with 
recent scientific advance and slightly changed 
in other ways to make it more usable for the 
busy physician and the college student who is 
beginning the subject. 
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Annual Review of Biochemistry. Edited by 
James Murray Luck and Cart R. NoLter. 
Volume VII. Stanford University, Calif.: 
Annual Reviews, Inc., 1938, 571 pp., $5. 
Important 1937 reports in biochemistry are 

here summarized in a score of papers covering 
some significant subdivisions of the subject and 
prepared by competent specialists. An annual 
reference book highly valued by advanced 
research workers. 


American Wool Handbook. By WERNER VON 
BERGEN and HERBERT R. MAUERSBERGER. 
New York: American Wool Handbook Com- 
pany, 303 Fifth Avenue, 1938, 864 pp., $3.95 
in United States and Canada, $4.75 in other 
countries. 

This nontechnical reference book by two 
experienced textile men is described as “the 
first attempt for a long time in America to con- 
solidate existing old and much new information 
concerning the growing of wool, its marketing, 
grading and use in the woolen and worsted 
trade.” 


Fearfully and Wonderfully Made. By RENEE 
VON EULENBURG-WIENER. New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1938, 472 pp., $3.50. 
In this attempt to correlate “science and 

philosophy in the search for a meaning of life,” 
the author, a Viennese physician who for years 
has carried on medical and chemical research in 
New York clinics and hospitals, describes the 
functions and processes of the human organism 
in terms of their relation to the physical 
and bio-electric forces of the universe. She 
concludes that, while the factors directing 
the physical development of man may be prac- 
tically immutable, there are far wider possi- 
bilities for mental development. Although 
man cannot evaluate the effect of consciousness 
on the environmental field, “it is conceivable 
that thought processes affect the body’s bio- 
electric field and so leave their ghostly foot- 
prints in the environmental field.” 


Teaching Procedures in Health Education. By 
Howarp L. Conrap and Joserpu F. MEIs- 
TER. Philadelphia: W. B. Saunders Com- 
pany, 1938, 160 pp., $1.75. 

A textbook for training teachers in a very 
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timely subject, by members of the faculty at 
Temple University, the first also supervisor of 
physical and health education in the Phila- 
delphia schools. It brings together many ap- 
plications to this field of modern devices for 
learning but tends to look on health instruction 
as a separate subject rather than as something 
to be integrated into the whole curriculum. 


Industrial Price Policies and Economic Progress. 
By Epwix G. Nourse and Horace B. 
Drury. Washington, D. C.: The Brook- 
ings Institution, 1938, 314 pp., $2.50. 

“This book proceeds from the general analy- 
sis developed in a former Brookings Institution 
publication, Income and Economic Progress, by 
a process of ‘getting down to cases.’ On the 
basis of a comprehensive view of the actual 
complexities amidst which the business man 
works, it seeks to discern the constructive im- 
plications of what is already being done by 
pace-makers in this field and to envision the 
results to be expected if these constructive lines 
of business practice were widely followed.” 
Questions on which it is intended to throw light 
include the possibility of reducing prices and 
maintaining profits, the factors which influence 
prices, the effect of large corporations, and 
freedom of business enterprise. 


American Foundations for Social Welfare. 
Compiled by RussELL SAGE FOUNDATION 
Lrprary. Revised edition. New York: 
Russell Sage Foundation, 1938, 66 pp., 
$0.50. 

A well-known directory whose general use- 
fulness is much increased by an index in which 
the foundations are classified under such head- 
ings as child welfare, economic research, edu- 
cation, health, housing, scholarships, social 
welfare. 


Public Administration Organizations: A Direc- 
tory, 1938-1939. Chicago: Public Adminis- 
tration Clearing House, 1313 East 60th 
Street, 1938, 184 pp., $1.50. 

A standard and convenient list of the names, 
addresses, purposes, and general character of 
national, state, regional, and Canadian or- 
ganizations whose work lies in or impinges upon 
public administration. The classification by 
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fields of activity fills ten pages and includes 
among its headings adult education, agricul- 
ture, education (the American Home Eco- 
nomics Association is placed here), food inspec- 
tion, housing, public health, radio education, 
vocational guidance. 


Follow the Leadership—and Other Skits. By 
BARBARA ABEL. New York: The Womans 
Press, 1938, 132 pp., $1. 

Although prepared for use by and in behalf 
of the Y. W. C. A., some of these amusing, 
simple, and yet informing skits might be 
adapted to other purposes. The introduction, 
with its entertaining philosophy about the uses 
and limitations of skits and what to do and to 
avoid in working them up, would be helpful 
to anyone who thinks of trying this popular 
method of putting over an idea. 


The Geography of Reading. By Lovuts R. Wi1- 
son. Chicago: American Library Associa- 
tion and the University of Chicago Press, 
1938, 481 pp., $4. 

The findings of an extensive survey of the 
distribution of libraries and library resources 
throughout the United States. The volume 
also “shows the relation of this distribution to 
that of bookstores and rental libraries, of maga- 
zines and newspapers, and to the status of other 
social institutions and media of communication 
of ideas such as the school, the moving picture 
theater, and the radio.” 


Tested Sentences That Sell. By ELtmMer 
WHEELER. New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 
1938, 214 pp., $3.75. 

The author, having tested “thousands of 
work-combinations and selling points on mil- 
lions of customers at the point of sale” and 
having found that he can determine what 
techniques will succeed and what ones fail in 
any given situation, here applies that tech- 
nique to sell the idea that the right words will 
sell anything. Since any seller can by this 
token be assured of the best bait for his trap, 
it may be well for the mice also to read and 
beware. 
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Scholars, Workers, and Gentlemen. By Mat- 
corm S. MacLean. Cambridge, Mass.: 
Harvard University Press, 1938, 86 pp., $1. 
The 1938 Inglis Lecture delivered at Harvard 

University by the director of the General Col- 
lege, University of Minnesota. It discusses the 
paradoxical situation in which American edu- 
cation finds itself through confusion of purpose 
and suggests a new formula to include recogni- 
tion of the needs and nature of the students, 
of the human society in which they will live, 
and, finally, of the school itself, “the teaching 
and learning environment.” Other concep- 
tions are ‘“‘the formula of dynamic flow” and 
our emerging philosophy of general education 
and the training of “the specialist as worker 
or scholar.” 


The Hoover Policies. By Ray LYMAN WILBUR 
and ArtHurR Mastick Hype. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1937, 667 pp., $3. 
Two members of President Hoover’s Cabinet 

present a carefully documented, comprehensive 

report of the policies which guided his adminis- 
tration. Of most direct interest to home eco- 
nomics is the section on “Social Policies in 

Action,” including activities in behalf of child 

welfare, education, housing, and specific phases 

of social security. 


Mortality Statistics, 1935. Thirty-sixth An- 
nual Report. Rate Tables and General 
Tables for the United States, with Supple- 
mental Statistics for Hawaii, Puerto Rico, 
and the Virgin Islands. Prepared under the 
supervision of HALBERT L. Dunn. Bureau 
of the Census, U. S. Department of Com- 
merce. Washington, D. C.: Superintendent 
of Documents, 1937, 364 pp., $1.50. 


Birth, Stillbirth, and Infant Mortality Statistics 
for the Continental United States, the Terri- 
tory of Hawaii, the Virgin Islands, 1935. 
Twenty-first annual report. Prepared under 
the supervision of HatBert L. Dunn. 
Bureau of the Census, U. S. Department of 
Commerce. Washington, D. C.: Superin- 
tendent of Documents, 1937, 207 pp., $1.25. 
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ABSTRACTS 
CONSUMER PROBLEMS 


A primer to interpret advertising. Adver- 
tising & Selling 31, No. 6 (May 1938) pp. 
36-37. 

The American Association of Advertising 
Agencies is sponsoring a plan to put before 
the public a nation-wide campaign of intelligent 
interpretation of the function of advertising 
in business growth and consumer benefit. The 
plan provides for a series of full-page advertise- 
ments featuring the business practices of “Ad,” 
who advertises, and “Od,” who does not; it 
will be publicized through the co-operation of 
newspaper, magazine, and business pub- 
lishers throughout the country. 


Writing as a consumer, H. Ecxnarptr. Ad- 
vertising & Selling 31, No. 7 (June 1938) p. 
41. 

An advertising man, writing as a consumer, 
points out four points of view of the adver- 
tising industry which consumers dislike and 
three which they approve. He makes it clear 
that advertisers might rather improve their 
methods than try to reconcile the buying 
public to present practices. 


Fiber contents of fabrics. Am. Wool & Cotton 
Reptr. (May 12, 1938); abstracted in Bus. 
Digest 2, No. 6 (June 1938) pp. 59-63. 

The recent proposal that all textile fabrics 
be descriptively labeled is described as not new 
but foolish. In the cases of the producers of 
fancy materials of superior quality who sell 
their fabrics under their own names, it is good 
business. Most woolen and worsted materials, 
however, are sold to garment manufacturers, 
and the mill has lost all responsibility for the 
goods by the time it reaches the retailer. The 
cost of manufacturing the material is a com- 
paratively small item in the final cost of wool 
clothing. A suit of the best tweed, for ex- 
ample, may be bought for anything from 
$22.50 to $200, depending on the tailoring 
and the exclusiveness of the market where it 
is purchased. The author feels strongly that 
garment manufacturers are far better qualified 
to judge the quality of material which they 
wish to have associated with their names than 


are the women’s club members or professors 
of household economics who are behind the 
labeling movement. Before any such legisla- 
tion is undertaken, an educational pr .gram 
should be carried on in which consumers would 
be taught the circumstances under which 
cotton content and shoddy are valuable, as 
well as the names and uses of the rare fibers 
which are used in small amounts in so many 
fabrics. The only appreciable effect of the 
enactment of proposed legislation would be 
the upsetting of the manufacturing processes 
and merchandising channels of the textile in- 
dustry. “The great garment manufacturers 
are the great guardians of value so far as the 
people are concerned, and they exercise that 
guardianship. We do not need any laws in 
the matter.” 


Summary of the new fur rules to guide retailers. 

Bull. Natl. Retail Dry Goods Assocn. 20, No. 

7 (July 1938) pp. 52-55. 

Lists and interprets the trade practice rules 
for the fur industry. The responsibility for 
observing these provisions rests on the retail 
trade, but most of the information must come 
from the wholesaler or manufacturer. 


Consumer education notes, R. G. Price. 
Bus. Educ. World 18, No. 10 (June 1938) 
pp. 843-844. 

A group of comments on the growing interest 
in consumer education among educators. In 
general, the attitude of educators is considered 
encouraging, particularly as to the breadth 
of the field embraced. 


Hearn’s whoops it up. Bus. Week, No. 447 

(March 1938) pp. 44-45. 

An old New York store, under new manage- 
ment, adopts a new policy of spectacular sales- 
manship. Sharing profits, lowering prices for 
a year instead of declaring dividends, organiz- 
ing contests, balls, and picnics, have charac- 
terized Hearn’s since 1932. The climax was a 
Consumers’ Rally to Speed Recovery, held in 
Madison Square Garden in March of this 
year, to launch a policy of lower prices all 
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along the line, these prices to be made possible 
by more buying. 


Standardizing containers. Stand.9, No.6 

(June 1938) pp. 137-139. 

Beginning with the Apple Barrel Act in 1912, 
Congress has passed three laws regulating the 
size of containers used in marketing produce. 
This legislation, greatly reducing the variety 
of sizes in baskets and boxes, is effective in the 
factories where the containers are made. 
Factories must submit specifications to the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics, and in- 
spectors of the Bureau must have access to the 
factories to see that approved specifications 
are being followed. 


Why consumer education? H. Harap. J. 
Educ. Sociol. 2, No. 7 (March 1938) pp. 
387-397. 

The basic difficulty in consumption arises 
from the inadequacy of the income of the ma- 
jority of families. Nearly twice the present 
output of necessities could be consumed, from 
the point of view of economic welfare. With 
the lowered standard of living resulting from 
the depression, there is a greater need for con- 
sumer education. Not only information as to 
how to obtain the best values but reasons for 
price fluctuations should be available. Former 
high standards of integrity in business have 
broken down, necessitating greater wariness 
on the part of the purchaser. Various con- 
sumer organizations are campaigning for more 
information; and certain periodicals, as well 
as state and federal agencies, are devoted to 
the same purpose. In the opinion of the au- 
thor, the place for consumer education is in the 
schools. Their failure to take proper responsi- 
bility for it is one phase of their failure to edu- 
cate for living. 


Consumer education through the curriculum, 
J. MENDENHALL and C. M. Wretrinc. J. 
Educ. Sociol. 2, No. 7 (March 1938) pp. 
398-404. 

Surveys disclose that an increasing number 
of schools, particularly in the larger cities, 
are reorganizing their curriculums to include 
some form of consumer education. In some 
states this takes the form of sociological studies 
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covering a broad field of subject matter. A list 
of five problems facing the nation is presented, 
together with pertinent facts relating to present 
conditions and future potentialities. From 
these it is obvious that the raising of the 
standard of living of at least half of our people 
should challenge the thought and action of all 
consumers. The schools can come closer to 
these problems by bringing teachers, parents, 
and young people in closer touch with social 
and economic issues. 


Consumer education in rural areas, W. A. 
Ross. J. Educ. Sociol. 2, No. 7 (March 
1938) pp. 405-411. 

Consumers, whether urban or rural, desire 
either the best quality or the greatest quantity 
for their money or a specified quality and 
quantity at a fair price. The rural consumer 
has much less help in determining whether he 
is getting these things than does the buyer in 
the city. Several federal agencies, as well as 
farmers’ organizations, are engaged in helping 
to solve rural consumer problems. 


Consumer cooperation in America, E. R. 
Bowen. J. Educ. Sociol. 2, No. 7 (March 
1938) pp. 412-422. 

Consumer co-operation is defined as the 
fourth alternative to capitalism, fascism, and 
communism and is called the largest demo- 
cratic movement in the world. Its growth in 
America has been slow, its most persistent 
progress appearing among farmers’ organiza- 
tions. It now covers a wide field of com- 
modities and localities and includes both whole- 
sale and retail organizations. Spreading 
through office workers, it is reaching organized 
labor groups; and as it grows the whole eco- 
nomic system will become stabilized in pro- 
duction, employment, and investment. 


Activities of retail cooperatives in 1936, F. 
ParKER. Labor Information Bull. 5, No. 6 
(June 1938) pp. 9-11. 

The survey made by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics in 1936 showed co-operatives cover- 
ing a broader field than in 1933, with marked 
expansion of petroleum associations. The 
general store association remains the most 
prevalent type of co-operative enterprise. 


Nearly half of all retail co-operatives covered 
by the survey returned some of the year’s 
earnings to their members. These amounts 
ranged from $8.94 in grocery stores to $18.13 
in general merchandise stores. Membership 
covers practically all types of occupation, 
with organized labor taking an increased 
interest in the movement. Farmers’ organiza- 
tions outnumber associations of other occupa- 
tional groups. 


Operations of retail cooperatives, 1936. Mtiily. 
Labor Rev. 46, No. 5 (May 1938) pp. 1068- 
1075. 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics estimates 
that approximately 3,600 co-operative associa- 
tions, including farmers’ organizations, were 
engaged in retail distribution of consumer 
goods in 1936. Reports indicate that over 70 
per cent of these effected a net saving for mem- 
bers on the year’s operations, while 48 per cent 
returned patronage funds. Progress was un- 
even, due to unpredictable conditions; but on 
the whole a slow, steady growth is apparent. 


Too right customers, T.S. Harpinc. Printers’ 

Ink 183, No. 10 (June 1938) pp. 62-64. 

An amusing commentary on the pernicious 
habit of some mail-order houses and larger 
department stores of being careless about 
accuracy in filling a customer’s order, relying 
on the efficiency of the refund and replacement 
departments. This refunding and replacing 
is, according to the author, carried to the point 
where both customer and store suffer. 


Home survey. Printer’s Ink 183, No. 13 

(June 30, 1938) pp. 61-66. 

The results of the buying habit and brand 
preference survey conducted by the Scripps- 
Howard newspapers in 16 cities reinforce some 
theories but upset others. Being strictly 
urban, the study gives no information on either 
national or rural trends. The danger of draw- 
ing national market conclusions from single 
city studies is strikingly demonstrated. Brand 
preferences may differ widely, not only in 
widely separated cities but in those com- 
paratively close together. Seldom were pref- 
erences in any two cities identical for a single 
brand. The value of pioneer advertising 
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effort is shown by the frequency with which the 
manufacturer who was first in his field to doa 
strong advertising job is still in the lead, al- 
though this is by no means unfailing. 


Ad agencies form consumer council in three 
point plan. Retailing 10, No. 19 (May 9, 
1938) p. 4. 

Advertising has decided to form a Con- 
sumer Advertiser Council to mediate com- 
plaints concerning advertising, bring the 
consumer’s point of view before advertisers, 
and launch an educational campaign con- 
cerning advertising. The Council will have 
three divisions. The first will be headed by a 
woman who will know the best places to bring 
sound influences to bear on consumer bodies 
and women’s clubs being affected by propa- 
ganda. The second division, educational and 
editorial, will be headed by a man who knows 
how to disseminate facts about advertising. 
The third, the mediating division, will deal 
with complaints regarding advertising, some- 
what after the manner of the National Better 
Business Bureau. This undertaking will be 
sponsored and paid for by industry and ad- 
vertising and will serve to enlighten the con- 
sumer regarding advertised claims and in- 
dustry regarding the consumer point of view. 
Recent legislation to regulate advertising copy 
was given as the reason for this plan. 


When we choose health insurance, D. W. Orr 
and J. W. Orr. Survey Graphic 27, No. 3 
(March 1938) pp. 135-141. 

Comparing the system of health insurance 
now operating successfully in England with 
the ten rules for medical practice laid down 
by the American Medical Association, it ap- 
pears that these rules are in no way violated 
in the English plan. Certain improvements 
which could be made in the English system 
might advantageously be considered in an 
American plan. Increasing the insurance to 
cover dependents of wage earners, provision 
for hospital care and consultants, and an 
adequate scale of family allowance during 
illness of the wage earner, preferably tied up 
with other unemployment benefits, are in- 


stances. 
R. A. H. 
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FOOD ECONOMICS AND DIETARY REQUIREMENTS 


Contributed by the staff of the Food Economics Section, Bureau of Home Economics, 
United States Department of Agriculture 


Milk and nutrition [Editorial]. Brit. Med. J., 

No. 4043 (July 2, 1938) p. 26. 

The second report of the Milk Nutrition 
Committee records a series of observations on 
the effects of adding milk to the dietary of 
school children in 5 areas. In each area the 
children were divided into 4 groups. Group 1 
received biscuits with an energy value of 52 
calories; group 2 received } pint of pasteurized 
milk; group 3, 3 pint of pasteurized milk; and 
group 4, 3 pint of raw milk. About 2,000 
children from 5 to 14 years of age were in each 
group. The experiment covered one school 
year. The general results showed that chil- 
dren receiving milk increased more in height 
and weight than the control group receiving 
biscuits only, but the differences were extremely 
small. However, there was no control over 
nor any record of the amount of milk consumed 
at home. There were no significant differences 
in either the height or weight of children receiv- 
ing pasteurized and of the children receiving 
raw milk. 


Report by the Technical Commission on 
Nutrition on the work of its third session, 
held in London from November 15 to 20, 
1937. Bull. Health Organisation (League 
of Nations) 7, No. 3 (June 1938) pp. 460-502. 
This report deals with some of the questions 

listed in the “Report on the Physiological 

Bases of Nutrition” (1936) as requiring further 

investigation. The adult requirements for 

minerals and vitamins are probably met by a 

daily intake of 0.75 gm. of calcium, 1 gm. of 

phosphorus, 10 mg. of iron, 0.1 mg. of iodine, 

2,000 to 4,000 i.u. of vitamin A value, 10 i.u. 

of vitamin B, per 100 calories, and 30 mg. of 

ascorbic acid. Pregnant and nursing women 

should be provided with 1.5 gm. of calcium, a 

liberal intake of phosphorus and iron, and a 

greater supply of vitamins than is needed by 

other adults. Growing children need about 1 

gm. of calcium daily and a liberal intake of 

phosphorus and iron. Their allowance for 
vitamins should be relatively higher than that 
of adults. The diets of infants should include 


some substance rich in vitamin A and vitamin 
D, as fish-liver oils. The daily food should 
furnish 10 to 15 i.u. of vitamin B, per 100 
calories, 5 to 15 mg. of ascorbic acid (100 to 
300 i.u. of vitamin C), and 400 to 500 i.u. of 
vitamin D. Human requirements for protein 
appear to be amply met by an intake of 1 gm. 
per kg., and for fat by a total intake of 80 to 
125 gm. per day. In the report on the nutri- 
tive value of milk, the need for pasteurization 
and the uses of skim milk, both liquid and dry, 
are emphasized. In collecting data for dietary 
studies, only competent and well-trained agents 
should be used. Studies made by weighing 
should cover one week at least and by the 
account-book method, one month. Results 
of studies of food consumption should be re- 
ported both in terms of articles of food and 
of the various nutrients. Scales of relative 
energy requirements are very useful in ap- 
praising the calorie value of diets, but the value 
of unity and scale used should be reported. 
For other nutrients, the quantities supplied 
by the diet should for the present be expressed 
in terms of intake per caput. The best types 
of inquiries for assessing the state of nutrition 
in children would include a study of the child’s 
food intake and an inquiry into the economic 
and social status of the family, as well as a 
thorough medical examination and as many 
special tests as possible. 


The consumption of cream, K. A. H. Murray. 
Farm Economist 2, No. 9 (Jan. 1938) pp. 
174-176. 

A survey of the milk consumption among 
600 families in Oxford in 1936 showed, among 
other things, a low consumption of cream. Of 
the total number of families, 28 per cent pur- 
chased it regularly and another 24 per cent 
occasionally. The most popular use among 
both groups was for tinned fruit. Expenditure 
for cream tended to increase as total food ex- 
penditure increased, but probably other factors 
such as price, habit, or taste are of greater im- 
portance. There is little doubt that the con- 
sumer considers cream as an expensive food. 


In response to a question as to why more cream 
was not used, 78 per cent stated that the price 
was too high; 5 per cent said cream was too 
rich for them; 2 per cent gave such reasons as 
poor keeping quality, too fattening, and the 
scarcity of fresh fruit; only 15 per cent said 
they disliked the flavor. 


Inelasticity of food consumption, J. C. NEETH- 
LING. Farming in South Africa 13, No. 146 
(May 1938) pp. 176-178. 

An analysis was made of the expenditures of 
1,618 European families in certain urban areas 
in 1936. The average proportion of income 
spent for food varied from 40 per cent for 
persons earning less than £125 to 27 per cent 
for those earning £600 or over. As income 
increased, the total quantity of foods eaten 
changed but little, but the type of food changed 
considerably. The consumption of meat was 
very steady. The total consumption of bread 
and flour declined somewhat, but there was a 
sharp fall in flour and rise in bread consump- 
tion as income increased. The most striking 
increase was in the consumption of milk, from a 
low of about 4 pints a person a month by 
families with incomes under £125, to about 
24 pints a month by families with the highest 
incomes. The consumption of vegetables 
was also higher among families in the higher 
income classes than in the lower classes. The 
proportion of food expenditures allocated to 
grain products ranged from 9 to 20 per cent; 
to milk, from 4 to 8 per cent for incomes under 
£250 and from 10 to 12 per cent for all higher 
incomes; to butter and cheese, from 7 to 10 
per cent; to meat, from 15 to 18 per cent; and 
to vegetables, from 7 to 13 per cent. 


The market for fresh fruits and vegetables in 
Peoria, S. W. Decker and J. W. Ltoyp. 
Ill. Agr. Expt. Sta. Bull. No. 435 (June 
1937) pp. 59-112. 

As part of a detailed study of present-day 
marketing problems, 1,082 families were inter- 
viewed in 10 different wards of the industrial 
and distributing city of Peoria. Of the total 
vegetable supply, these families purchased on 
the average 68 per cent as fresh vegetables and 
25 per cent as canned. Another 6 per cent 
was home canned. Average per capita con- 
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sumption of potatoes during the year 1934-35 
was 10 pecks. The yearly consumption of 
fresh fruit was estimated on a family basis as 
follows: 3 bushels of apples, 2 bushels of 
peaches, 22 quarts of cherries, about 1 bushel 
of pears, 17 quarts of raspberries, 48 quarts of 
strawberries, 10 quarts of blackberries, 116 
pounds of bananas, 56 dozen oranges, and 122 
grapefruit. About half the families reported 
that they usually canned fruit of some kind, 
and a slightly smaller proportion, that they 
canned vegetables. 


Variations in the iron content of foodstuffs and 
the problem of iron requirements, S. RAN- 
GANATHAN. Indian J. Med. Research 26, 
No. 1 (July 1938) pp. 119-129. 

The practice of computing the iron content 
of human dietaries from tables of food analyses 
is of dubious value. This is chiefly because of 
the wide variation in the iron content of differ- 
ent samples of the same foodstuff, a fact which 
has been demonstrated by several investigators. 
To illustrate this point, the iron content of a 
hypothetical diet of 8 ingredients was calcu- 
lated on the basis of figures supplied by 8 
workers in different countries. The iron con- 
tent varied from 10.7 mg. to 51.0 mg. The 
problem of iron intake and requirements is 
further complicated by the concept of avail- 
ability. Here, too, there is wide divergence 
between the results obtained in different labora- 
tories. If a diet contains adequate amounts of 
protein, calcium, phosphorus, and various 
vitamins, its iron content will probably be 
adequate, according to the author. At present 
no greater degree of accuracy appears possible. 


The influence of the growing family upon diet 
in urban and rural districts, F. BROCKINGTON. 
J. Hyg. 38, No. 1 (Jan. 1938) pp. 40-61. 
The weekly budgets of 80 rural families and 

97 urban families were analyzed to determine 

the influence of family size on diet. Family 

size was measured in terms of food-cost units. 

In both groups, except where income was 

unusually high, increase in family size steadily 

lowered the allowance for food per unit. A 

significant effect of the lower food expenditure 

was the decline of first-class protein foods in 
the diets of both town and country families. 
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Accepting two shillings per unit per week as 
the minimum expenditure for foods supplying 
first-class protein, 13 per cent of the children 
in the urban school and 33 per cent in the rural 
school were subsisting on amounts suggesting 
protein starvation. 


The nature of the American diet, a critical 
review, J. D. Boyp. J. Pediat. 12, No. 2 
(Feb. 1938) pp. 243-253. 

A searching study of statistics on food pro- 
duction and consumption and of the available 
surveys of eating habits indicates that the 
American diet is far below the standard of 
adequacy. This fact is not appreciated by the 
population at large nor by many of those who 
are concerned with health problems. The 
consumption of milk, eggs, meats, vegetables, 
and fruits, considered as protective foods, is 
far too low in many sections of the country. 
In some regions, as the Southeast, the consump- 
tion of sugars and grain products is dispropor- 
tionately high. Among families of low income, 
the quality of the diet parallels closely the 
level of food expenditure. In rural areas the 
food consumption pattern is determined to a 
large extent by the home-production program. 
In most places home production falls far 
below the possibilities. Another obstacle to 
good diets is ignorance and indifference to 
body needs. Educational campaigns through 
schools, extension work, and demonstration 
units should emphasize an increased use of 
milk and its products and of vegetables and 
fruit. In rural areas home production of these 
foods should be encouraged. In urban areas 
there is needed a greater knowledge of food 
values in relation to cost, so that less may be 
spent for foods of low biologic value and more 
for essentials. 


An investigation into consumer demand for 
milk in the city of Leeds. Med. Officer 60, 
No. 7 (Aug. 13, 1938) pp. 71-73. 

The milk consumption of 300 families in a 
poor quarter of Leeds was investigated by 
personal inquiry. The findings obtained were 
analyzed statistically. The average milk con- 
sumption per head per week was as follows: 
liquid, 1.13 pints; canned, 0.85 pint; dried 
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milk, 0.074 pint; total, 2.053 pints. Variation 
in household liquid milk consumption was 
more affected by the desire and ability of 
housewives to use milk than by income or 
household composition. However, the general 
level of consumption was depressed by bad 
storage conditions, low incomes, and the price 
of milk. Canned milk was used in 268 out of 
300 households. In most homes some of the 
canned milk was used in tea, but about half 
of the total quantity reported was used for 
infant feeding. The use of canned milk was 
independent of income. There was no con- 
nection between the household consumption 
of liquid and canned milk. 


Eleven year old children best prospects for 
chocolate milk, survey shows. Milk Dealer 
27, No. 9 (June 1938) p. 41. 

Children consume 64 per cent of all the 
chocolate milk sold, according to reports from 
118 distributors in 28 states in a survey just 
completed by the Milk Dealer. Its popularity 
was greatest with children 11 years of age and 
tapered off in favor of other beverages at about 
15 years. Among the families studied, the 
average sales of chocolate milk per family of 
four was 2.45 quarts a week, while the average 
ratio of chocolate milk sales to whole milk sales 
was 1:35. Of the dairies reporting, 16 gave 
premiums to stimulate chocolate milk sales 
while 92 gave none; 33 dealers used a chocolate 
powder, and 72 used a sirup. 


F.S.C.C. makes additional purchase of dry 
skim milk for relief. Natl. Butter & Cheese 
J.29, No. 12 (June 25, 1938) p. 31. 

The purchase by the Federal Surplus Com- 
modities Corporation of 7,940,000 pounds of 
dry skim milk was announced on June 8. This 
purchase makes a total of 16,582,000 pounds 
since March 1 available for relief distribution. 
It is expected that these milk purchases will 
reach hundreds of thousands of children. In 
the distribution of dry skim milk and other 
dairy products an attempt is being made so 
to handle farm surpluses that they will provide 
more food and consequently more nourishment 
for families of the unemployed. 

E. F. P. 
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Ascorbic acid requirements in early infancy, 
T. H. Incatts. New England J. Med. 218, 
No. 21 (May 26, 1938) pp. 872-875. 

In December 1936 a group of pediatricians 
and physiologists, appointed by the Health 
Organisation of the League of Nations to pre- 
pare a statement on the nutritive requirements 
during the first year of life, stated that “vita- 
min C should be given as from the age of 3 
months” and that “the quantity given to 
children should correspond to a daily dose of 
not less than 5 mg. of ascorbic acid.” The 
validity of these statements is questioned, and 
evidence from the literature and the author’s 
clinical experience is cited, leading to the 
conclusion that vitamin C supplements are 
advisable as early as the first week of life for 
all infants and especially important for pre- 
mature infants, for the artificially fed, and for 
those suffering from disease. From 20 to 30 
mg. of ascorbic acid is recommended as the 
daily dose by inference from the amount 
present in breast milk of good quality and from 
clinical experience. Attention is called par- 
ticularly to the losses which take place when 
breast milk is pooled and pasteurized for dis- 
tribution. Pooled milk obtained from the 
Directory for Mother’s Milk, Boston, con- 
tained only 2.6 mg. of ascorbic acid per 100 cc. 
before pasteurization and 0.3 mg. after pasteur- 
ization and delivery to the hospital wards. 


Report of the Technical Commission on 
Nutrition on the work of its third session, 
held in London from November 15 to 20, 
1937. Bull. Health Organisation (League of 
Nations) 7, No. 3 (June 1938) pp. 460-502. 
References to vitamin C in this report 

(pages 475 and 476) are as follows: In the 

section on vitamins it is stated that “the 

adult’s requirement of ascorbic acid is no 
doubt covered by about 30 milligrams daily, 
which has been shown to be a curative dose for 
adults suffering from scurvy.” The require- 
ment of artificially fed infants is set at from 

10 to 30 cc. of orange or tomato juice, an 

allowance said to provide 5 to 15 milligrams of 


ascorbic acid or 100 to 300 international units 
of vitamin C. [See, however, the much higher 
estimates of requirements noted below]. 


Experimental determinations of the indis- 
pensable requirements of vitamin C (ascorbic 
acid) of the physically healthy adult, G. F. 
E. Frisect, and N. Runpqulst. 
Acta Med. Scand. 92, No. 1 (June 9, 1937) 
pp. 1-38. 

Four physically healthy dementia praecox 
patients, two male and two female, were given 
a mixed diet estimated to furnish only 2 mg. 
of ascorbic acid daily. This was supplemented 
at first with 1 mg. daily of ascorbic acid, and at 
3-week intervals the dosage was increased by 
very small amounts until the capillary resist- 
ance values, determined at frequent intervals, 
returned to normal from the very low values 
reached after a few weeks on the very limited 
early allowance of ascorbic acid. The turning 
point occurred when the ascorbic acid intake 
had been increased to 15 mg. daily. Normal 
values were reached when the total intake 
amounted to from 0.39 to 0.48 mg. per kilo- 
gram of body weight for the four subjects, a 
range corresponding to from 23.4 to 28.8 mg. 
for a 60-kg. adult. Although these values are 
considered to represent the physiologically 
indispensable minimum requirement, the au- 
thors state that “it will be realized that the 
daily supply should be more generous than the 
figures indicate. The supply should no more 
be limited to what has proved to be the indis- 
pensable minimum than the supply of protein 
in the dietary for man should be limited to the 
minimum protein intake sufficient to maintain 
nitrogen balance.” 


Der Vitamin C Haushalt des Menschen unter 
verschiedenen Verhiiltnissen [The vitamin 
C metabolism of humans under various 
conditions], F. WIDENBAUER. Klin. 
Wochschr. 16, No. 17 (April 24, 1937) pp. 
600-602. 

The ascorbic acid excretion in two 12-hour 

specimens of urine was determined (1) in a 
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preliminary period of several days when the 
subject was on a mixed diet with no rich sources 
of vitamin C, (2) during a saturation period in 
which from 200 to 500 mg. of ascorbic acid was 
taken daily until at least 50 per cent of the 
half-day’s intake was excreted in 12 hours, (3) 
during a period of adjustment to the smallest 
dose giving an excretion value slightly above 
that of the preliminary period, and (4) in a 
final period of 1 week on the dosage determined 
in period 3. The calculation of requirements 
was made by subtracting from the total ex- 
cretion in period 4 seven times the average 
daily excretion during period 1 and sub- 
tracting this value from the total intake during 
period 4. The values as thus obtained are 
probably close to the minimum and provide 
no margin of safety. For the author himself 
during a total period of 210 days, 5 values of 
28 mg., 1 of 26, and 1 of 27 mg. were obtained 
as the daily requirement. For a boy in his 
third year the corresponding values were 22 
and 21 mg. in two periods, for a nonpregnant 
woman 28, and the same subject in the third 
and eighth months of pregnancy 71 and 67 mg., 
respectively. The values are of particular 
significance when considered relatively. The 
fact that the requirement of a small child was 
but little under that of an adult indicates that 
vitamin C requirements are related more to 
metabolic activity than to body weight (a 
conclusion substantiated by other observa- 
tions). The change in requirements of the 
woman subject during pregnancy suggests that 
minimum requirements are at least doubled 
during this period. 


Ascorbinsiure Studien an stillenden Frauen 
[Ascorbic acid studies on lactating women], 
I, F. WmensBAverR and A. KUtuner. Z. 
Vitaminforsch. 6, No. 1 (Jan. 1937) pp. 
50-75. 

Six lactating women, including three wet 
nurses, served as subjects in studies of the 
content of vitamin C in the milk and urine 
before and after saturation with pure ascorbic 
acid in the form of Redoxon tablets in amounts 
increasing from 100 to 400 or 500 mg. daily. 
At the beginning of the experiment the ascorbic 
acid content of the breast milk ranged from 0.5 
to 2.2 mg. per 100 cc. The values rose slowly 
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during the saturation to maximum values 
of from 3.8 to 7.8 mg. per 100 cc. just before 
saturation was reached, as shown by a sudden 
increase in the excretion of ascorbic acid in 
the urine. The total quantities of ascorbic 
acid taken before the saturation point was 
reached in the two subjects giving the final 
minimum and maximum values were 1,500 
and 2,700 mg., respectively. 


Der Vitamin C-Haushalt stillender Miitter 
[The vitamin C economy of nursing 
mothers], F. WIDENBAUER. Erndhrung 2, 
No. 2 (Feb. 1937) pp. 64-68. 

This general discussion is based on the in- 
vestigation noted above. The vitamin C 
intake of a lactating mother is considered 
optimal if she is completely protected herself 
and furnishes milk of the highest possible 
vitamin C content. In the six cases studied, 
the breast-fed infants at the time of highest 
content of vitamin C in the milk were re- 
ceiving from 18 to 78 mg., with an average of 
46 mg., of ascorbic acid daily. A daily allow- 
ance of from 80 to 100 mg. is thought to be 
sufficient for both mother and child. An 
improvement in general condition and in the 
blood picture following the ascorbic acid 
treatment was noted in most of the subjects. 


Nutrition surveys: a simplified procedure for 
the vitamin-C urine test, L. J. Harris and 
M. A. Appasy. Lancet 2, No. 25 (Dec. 18, 
1937) p. 1429. 

A simplified procedure said to be sufficiently 
accurate to judge vitamin C nutrition of school 
children is described essentially as follows: 
On arrival at school in the morning the subject 
is instructed to urinate, the specimen being 
collected in bottles but discarded. The 
specimen to be analyzed is obtained at noon 
and titrated immediately, together with any 
urine passed in the interim. The same pro- 
cedure is followed on the second and if possible 
on the third day, following which a standard 
test dose of 70 mg. of ascorbic acid per stone 
(14 lb.) body weight is given at 10 a.m., and 
the urine collected for analysis from 2 to 4 
or 5 p.m. on the same day. If possible, the 
saturation test is repeated on the following 
day. The standard for comparison is an aver- 
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age resting level excretion of 13 mg. per day 
and a response to the test dose on the first or 
second day. 


Studies in urinary excretion of ascorbic 
(cevitamic) acid, E. N. TopHuntTeR and E. 
Post. Northwest Med. 36, No. 11 (Nov. 
1937) pp. 381-384. 

Seven women, members of the faculty and 
graduate students of Washington State College, 
served as subjects in determinations over 
periods of from 2 to 6 days of the daily excre- 
tion of ascorbic acid on their self-chosen diets. 
Two of the women, whose diets contained 
little or no fruits or vegetables, excreted on an 
average 10.58 and 14.36 mg. of ascorbic acid, 
respectively; two on diets.containing some but 
not large quantities of fruits and vegetables, 
29.33 and 23.69 mg.; and three on diets con- 
taining generous amounts of fruit juices, salads, 
and vegetables, 42.64, 60.23, and 83.72 mg., 
respectively. Somewhat later the tests were 
repeated on four of the subjects who were 
then given single massive test doses of ascorbic 
acid. Two who excreted 63.5 and 70 mg. of 
ascorbic acid, respectively, responded to a 
test dose of 700 mg. with excretions amounting 
to 25 and 31 per cent of the test dose, while the 
other two whose excretion values were 42.64 
and 9.39 mg., respectively, excreted 20.9 and 
9 per cent of test doses of 600 and 800 mg. 
The subject with the lowest excretion of 
ascorbic acid was finally studied for several 
weeks on varying intakes of vitamin C. Dur- 
ing 6 days on her regular diet, which included 
small amounts of fruits and vegetables, the 
average daily excretion of ascorbic acid was 
29.33 mg. This dropped to an average of 
12.96 mg. during a 16-day period when all 
fruits and vegetables were omitted from the 
diet and rose to a value of 48.8 on the fifth 
day of the same diet supplemented with 100 
mg. of ascorbic acid daily. Similar differences 
were obtained in a second series of tests in the 
same order. Finally a saturation test of 800 
mg. was followed by an excretion of 72 mg., 
or only 9 per cent of the amount ingested. 
From these figures it would appear that the 
excretion of ascorbic acid in the urine is in- 
fluenced directly by the dietary intake. Ac- 
cording to standards proposed by Youmans 
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et al., who consider that an excretion of 30 
per cent of a single test dose of 600 to 700 mg. 
indicates saturation of the tissues and of less 
than 20 per cent a suboptimal intake, one of the 
four subjects of the saturation tests was fully 
saturated, one nearly saturated, one on the 
border line of adequacy, and one (the subject 
of the prolonged study) in a definite state of © 
undersaturation. 


Vitamin C and the cost of food, E. W. Hacer. 
J. Am. Dietetic Assocn. 14, No. 5 (May 1938) 
pp. 354-356. 

Interest in the study of the vitamin C intake 
and excretion of freshman women students 
of Massachusetts State College reported on 
page 645 led to a similar study of 7 senior 
students living at the home management 
house, where an opportunity was afforded of 
comparing the ascorbic acid excretion values on 
diets at different levels of cost. During the 
first 3 weeks with daily food costs of 70, 35, 
and 50 cents per person, the average ascorbic 
acid excretion values of 6 subjects were 19.2, 
12.7, and 13.9 mg., respectively. These values 
are indicative of a rather low vitamin C intake 
even on the generous food cost allowance. 
In the next period, which came immediately 
after the Christmas holidays, there was a 
greater difference in individual values than in 
the earlier periods and also a higher average 
value, 26.8 mg. During the next three 
periods, the food costs were 50, 70, and 30 
cents per person per day and the corresponding 
ascorbic acid excretion values, 21.1, 51.4, and 
24.1 mg., respectively. The higher values in 
the last two periods in comparison with the 
values at the 70-cent and 35-cent levels in the 
first part of the study are attributed to an 
awakened interest in the selection of vitamin- 
C-rich foods. Of particular significance is the 
fact that the average excretion value in the final 
low-cost period was even higher than in the 
first high-cost period when the food expendi- 
tures were more than twice as high. This 
indicates that it is possible with care in food 
selection to obtain a generous allowance of 
vitamin C even on a low level of expenditure. 


Vitamin C content of milks: raw, pasteurized, 
and baby formulae, E. E. HawLey. J. Am. 
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Dietetic Assocn. 14, No. 4 (April 1938) pp. 

275-277. 

Analyses for ascorbic acid of samples of raw 
and pasteurized milk as obtained from delivery 
wagons gave low, high, and average values of 
1.0, 2.4, and 1.65 mg. per 100 cc. for 19 samples 
of raw milk and 0.5, 1.4, and 0.9 mg. for 100 
samples of pasteurized milk. After prepara- 
tion of formulas from this milk for use in a 
hospital nursery, the corresponding values 
were 0.4, 0.9, and 0.61 mg. per 100 cc. of the 
mixture in 27 analyses. It is noted that 
if cooking utensils other than glass are used 
in the home in the preparation of milk for 
infant feeding, a further reduction in vitamin 
C content is to be expected, with the result 
that the average day’s allowance of the milk 
would supply a total of only from 4 to 6 mg. 
of ascorbic acid. 


The vitamin C content of certified milk at the 
time of consumption, F. V. West and J. C. 
WENGER. Am. J. Digestive Diseases 5, No. 
4 (June 1938) pp. 251-252. 

Samples of Guernsey and Holstein milk were 
obtained from the regular run of milk (certi- 
fied), taken without refrigeration from the 
dairy farm to the laboratory 20 miles distant, 
and, after 2 hours at room temperature, held 
at 42° F. until analyzed 10, 34, and 58 hours 
after milking. A total of 720 titrations was 
made on milk from 108 cows during a 10-week 
period, with sampling three times a week. At 
the first analysis, the Holstein milk gave a 
value of 312 and the Guernsey 346 interna- 
tional units per quart; at the second, 262 and 
284; and at the third, 232 and 244 i. u. per 
quart. On the assumption that the maximum 
age at which such milk would be consumed 
in the home is about 34 hours, the values at 
this time, 262 and 284 i. u. (or about 13 and 
14 mg. of ascorbic acid) may be considered as 
the minimum values for the Holstein and 
Guernsey milk,-respectively. From the state- 
ment of the Council on Pharmacy and Chemis- 
try of the American Medical Association that 
“the claim that a food is valuable because of 
its vitamin C content should be permitted 
only if it provides a daily intake of at least 
250 units of vitamin C,” the investigators 
concluded that “the certified milk from the 
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dairy farm where these samples were taken 
may be said to be a valuable food because of 
its vitamin C content if 1 quart of milk is con- 
sumed daily and the same standards of produc- 
tion continue.” It should be noted, however, 
that the quantity of ascorbic acid furnished by 
1 quart of this milk, from 13 to 14 mg., is con- 
siderably below present estimates of require- 
ment even for young children and consequently 
that such milk should be considered only “as 
a highly desirable safety valve in cases where 
the infant or child has been deprived of citrus 
fruits or their juices. 


The vitamin C content of commercially 
canned tomato juice and other fruit juices 
as determined by chemical titration, F. C. 
Brine ef al. J. Am. Med. Assocn. 110, No. 9 
(Feb. 26, 1938) pp. 650-651. 

For convenience in the use of various com- 
mercially canned fruit juices and tomato 
juice as sources of vitamin C, 39 brands repre- 
senting all products of this nature accepted 
by the Council on Foods of the American 
Medical Association prior to September 1, 
1937, were analyzed for ascorbic acid by E. M. 
Bailey and H. J. Fisher of the Connecticut 
[New Haven] Experiment Station, using the 
Bessey and King modification of the Till- 
mans 2,6-dichlorophenolindophenol titration 
method. Minimum, maximum, and average 
values obtained for the different products 
were: canned orange juice (8 brands), 0.31, 
0.56, and 0.44 mg. per cubic centimeter; 
lemon juice (3 brands), 0.41, 0.58, and 0.52; 
grapefruit juice (8 brands), 0.29, 0.42, and 
0.37; pineapple juice (3 brands), 0.1, 0.18, and 
0.14 mg. per cubic centimeter; and tomato 
juice 0.13, 0.29, and 0.2 mg. of ascorbic acid 
per gram, respectively. With fresh orange 
juice averaging about 0.5 mg. of ascorbic acid 
per cubic centimeter, these figures show that 
canned orange juice may be expected to furnish 
nearly as much vitamin C as fresh orange 
juice, volume for volume. An average daily 
allowance of 50 mg. of ascorbic acid would 
require of the juices tested about 4 cup 
(measuring) of canned lemon or orange juice, 
} to } cup of grapefruit juice, 1 to 1} cups of 
tomato juice, or 14 cups of pineapple juice. 

S. L. S. 
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SOCIAL WELFARE AND PUBLIC HEALTH 


Contributed by the social welfare and public health department, New York City Home 
Economics Association 


The significance for the case worker of rural 
cultural patterns, V. M. Pratt. Family 19, 
No. 1 (March 1938) pp. 14-19. 

Of special significance for the case worker is 
the greater personalization of living in rural as 
compared with urban areas. The case worker 
is known as an individual rather than a pro- 
fessional person; she must be socially and 
personally accepted in the community. It is 
more likely to seek help from her because she 
is “one of us” than because she has graduated 
from a school of social work. Workers who 
place city children in rural foster homes see 
family solidarity as filling many needs in the 
child’s life. The place of money in rural cul- 
ture should influence relief policies and social 
work practices.—L. A. 


Visiting housekeeper service,G. BopE. Family 

19, No. 2 (April 1938) pp. 50-54. 

A clear, concise description of the visiting 
housekeeper service of the Associated Charities 
of Canton, Ohio, and of how it fits in with the 
family consultation work of the agency. The 
author tells how a housekeeper is secured and 
describes the qualifications she should have, 
her hours of work, salary, vacation, and sick 
leave. Training classes are arranged in nutri- 
tion, buying, management, and child training. 
Responsibility for part payment by the client 
for the service is encouraged, the amount 
determined by consultant and family after 
a discussion of the family budget. The con- 
clusion is that placing capable, trained house- 
keepers does much to preserve family unity 
when temporary breakdown threatens, and has 
proved an important contribution to family 
case work.—L. A. 


Housekeeper service, J. ERKENs. Federation 
of Social Agencies of Pittsburgh and Alle- 
gheny Counties, Pittsburgh, 1937, 31 pp. 
A study of the Housekeeper Service of the 

Conference of Catholic Charities for 1935-36 

is described. Since in 25 out of the 26 families 

served the mother was dead or out of the home, 
the housekeeper was a mother substitute, 


usually for an indefinite period. The author 
advises that (1) the method of recruiting 
housekeepers be enlarged; (2) housekeepers be 
given training courses in household manage- 
ment, child care, etc.; (3) housekeepers be given 
adequate supervision; (4) supervision be given 
by a trained home economist, preferably with 
case-work training, or by a case worker with 
home economics training; (5) a home economist 
be available to case worker or client for con- 
sultation regarding household problems pre- 
sented by families not in need of housekeeper 
service. [The price of the pamphlet is 25 
cents.]—L. A. 


Budget standards for family agencies in New 
York City. Prepared by the New York 
Budget Council and the Social Welfare and 
Public Health Department of the New 
York City Home Economics Association, 
1938, 42 pp. 

This pamphlet has been prepared as a guide 
to case workers in determining minimum 
adequate relief grants and in adjusting the 
grant to the individual. Each item is de- 
scribed in terms of the minimum consistent 
with accepted standards of health and decency. 
Also included are: the procedure for translat- 
ing these quality standards into money allow- 
ances, ways of adjusting to the individual, and 
methods of revising the grants to keep them 
in line with changing costs of living. The 
standards are based on studies made of ex- 
penditures in families, the opinion of authorities 
in the field covering each budget item, and the 
experience of home economists who are working 
with low-income families. In addition to these 
sources, the food standards are, of course, 
based on the most reliable experimental work 
from the scientific laboratories. The use of 
the material is illustrated with a schedule 
for planning budgets and a budget plan for an 
individual family. [The booklet sells for 35 
cents and may be obtained from the New 
York Budget Council, 105 East 22nd Street.] 
—L. H. G. 
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Minimum cost of living budget for health and 
decency in Pittsburgh and Allegheny County. 
(Revised edition.) Prepared by the Federa- 
tion of Social Agencies, Pittsburgh, 1938, 
45 pp. 

The committee on family budgets which has 
prepared the pamphlet “regards this cost of 
living budget, not as affording a desirable 
standard of living, but only establishing a level 
of maintenance below which no family should 
be permitted to fall.” Standards are described 
for the essential items of a family budget: 
housing, food, light and heat, clothing, house- 
hold furnishings, health and medical care, 
leisure activities, and insurance. The costs 
of meeting these standards and the computation 
of a budget for a specific family are included 
in the pamphlet. [The price of the publication 
is 50 cents.]—L. A. 


The nutritionist in public health work, M. 
HeseEttIneE. J. Am. Dietetic Assocn. 14, 
No. 4 (April 1938) pp. 241-247. 

The number of nutritionists engaged in 
public health work in this country has in- 
creased significantly. Appropriations under 
the Social Security Act have made it possible 
to increase the number of nutritionists at- 
tached to state health departments. In recent 
years there has been a change in direction and 
emphasis in the work of nutritionists and an 
extension of their activities, the emphasis now 
being on education of agency staffs and co- 
ordination of all phases of nutrition work in- 
cluded in their programs of work. To make 
co-ordination wholly effective, general workers 
in the agency must know more about nutrition, 
and the nutritionist must know more about 
public health, family economics, and social 
case work. Minimum qualifications for home 
economists and nutritionists appointed to 
health and welfare agencies have been formu- 
lated by the American Dietetic Association 
and the American Home Economics Associa- 
tion. [See J. Am. Dietetic Assocn. 13, 1937, 
pp. 340-343.]—S. E. S. 


Health of the migrant, W. M. Dickie. J. 
Am. Med. Assocn. 111, No. 9 (Aug. 27, 1938) 
pp. 763-766. 

In this article, Dr. Dickie discusses “the 
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mass movement of migrants from the Middle 
West to California,” beginning in 1929 and 
increasing enormously from 1933 to 1937 until 
their numbers have created one of the gravest 
social health problems in the country. Causes 
for this migration are listed as drought, floods, 
supplanting of manual farm labor by machin- 
ery, crop failure, low market prices of cotton, 
planting restrictions by federal government. 
The common type of migrant is a young 
married adult of native white stock with a 
family of several children, ‘all undernourished, 
of limited or no education, lean, brown, 
hardy, and physically able to bear considerable 
hardship.” His customary diet for genera- 
tions has been “largely pork, corn meal, and 
potatoes with few green vegetables or fruit.” 
Although 200,000 laborers are now needed to 
harvest California’s large and increasing crops 
of fruit, vegetables, and cotton, between seasons 
there is little or no work; and much suffering 
has resulted. Local, state, and federal forces 
have combined to “safeguard health and afford 
health protection.” Adequate housing and 
sufficient food are primary problems. The 
food problem is complicated by a heritage of 
malnutrition and ignorance in regard to 
preparation of fruits and vegetables available 
in California. To meet this problem, field 
nutritionists go hand in hand with doctors and 
nurses from the State Health Department. 
Mothers are taught to plan balanced dietaries 
on limited incomes, food values, and actual 
food preparation. Seven camps have been 
set up where hygienic and sanitary measures 
may be carried out. Control of communicable 
diseases, child and maternal hygiene, and 
public health nursing are discussed throughout 
the article. Perhaps nowhere else in this 
country has there been such co-operation of 
federal, state, local, and even individual 
effort in public health work.—B. B. 


New technical efforts towards a better nutri- 
tion. League of Nations Information Sec- 
tion, 1938, 36 pp. 

This pamphlet summarizes the work on 
nutrition that has been done by various com- 
mittees of the League of Nations. It discusses 
briefly the problem of nutrition throughout the 
world; the physiological bases of nutrition as 


drawn up by health experts of national repu- 
tation; workers’ nutrition and social policy, 
emphasizing the relationship of health, social, 
and economic aspects; and lastly, the plans 
that are being made by the League and the 
countries to combat malnutrition.—L. A. 


Diet therapy service in a public health nursing 
organization, D. Hacker. Med. Woman's 
J.45, No. 8 (Aug. 1938) pp. 238-240. 

A nutritionist with the Detroit Visiting 
Nurse Association has developed a diet- 
therapy service for physicians in which either 
a visiting nurse or a nutritionist gives the diet 
instruction at the office or in the patient’s 
home. The fees are adjusted to incomes. The 
nutritionist gives nurses the benefit of her 
specialized training by meeting them in group 
and individual conferences as a part of their 
staff education program. Thus, they are 
equipped to teach the patients in this diet- 
therapy service. The author finds that teach- 
ing the patient at home is advantageous in 
that he learns in his and the family’s usual 
routine, and also because it avoids hospitaliza- 
tion for mild cases. That the service has met 
a need is shown by the fact that in the first 
three months of the second year, the number 
of patients equaled that of the entire first 
year.—P. M. 


Constructive rural farm population policies, 
C. C. Taytor and C. TaEuser. Milbank 
Mem. Fund Quart. 16, No. 3 (July 1938) 
pp. 233-252. 

In any farm population policy, the guiding 
criterion is assumed to be that the farm 
population should be so distributed as to make 
the most efficient use of its basic natural 
resource—the land. As a preliminary to 
recommendations for constructive farm popula- 
tion policies, the authors present graphically 
the maladjusted areas of the United States, 
the greatest number of which are in the 
southern states. The population changes 
since 1920 show that an unconscious effort 
toward adjustment has resulted in migration 
to other areas and the expansion of non- 
agricultural opportunities, neither of which 
has solved the problem. The programs sug- 
gested are: (1) the promotion of balanced or 
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“live-at-home” farming, i.e., the maximum 
expansion of home-produced, home-consum- 
able products; (2) the encouragement of 
combined farm and industrial enterprises; (3) 
the intelligent guidance of the relocation, into 
both farming and industrial opportunities, of 
those who in the future, as in the past, will each 
year in great numbers move to new locations. 
—E. G. 


Social and economic problems in the control of 
tuberculosis, B. B. Burritt. Milbank Mem. 
Fund Quart. 16, No. 3 (July 1938) pp. 287- 
293. 

Studies of relief in families of the tuberculous 
in Syracuse, New York, and of the cost of 
various methods of case finding in the Mulberry 
District of the A.I.C.P. in New York have 
brought out certain social and economic data 
that have a bearing on the successful recovery 
of persons with the disease. The author 
presents for consideration in the adequate 
care of the tuberculous such factors as the need 
for an adequate budget and the treatment of 
personality difficulties.—E. G. 


The validity of health service data gathered 
by the family survey method, E. H. PENNELL 
and H. O’Hara. Pub. Health Repts. 53, 
No. 12 (March 25, 1938) pp. 439-446. 

A survey was made to determine the differ- 
ence between the health departments’ records 
of service given to about 3,000 families during 
a 12-month period in three essentially rural 
southern counties and what service these same 
families reported as having received from the 
health departments during the same period. 
The principal source of difference was usually 
associated with misunderstanding of terms. 
The conclusion is reached “that the family 
canvass is reliable within the limits that have 
been generally accepted.”—H. S. 


Studies on dental caries, IV. Tooth mortal- 
ity in elementary school children, J. W. 
Knutson. Pub. Health Repts. 53, No. 25 
(June 24, 1938) pp. 1021-1032. 

A study of the number of permanent teeth 
lost by pupils in a representative elementary 
school shows that the first permanent molars 
account for 90 per cent of the total tooth mor- 
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tality. Therefore, any program which aims 
at the reduction of tooth mortality by the 
proper filling of carious teeth must attack the 
problem of early care of the children’s teeth. 
The effectiveness of such a program may be 
measured by periodical counts of lost first 
permanent molars.—J. L. 


Public health as economics, T. PARRAN. Soc. 
Service Rev. 12, No. 2 (June 1938) pp. 205- 
216. 

The relationship between public health and 
economics was brought to the attention of the 
public as far back as 1838. Recently, the 
report of the Technical Sub-Committee on 
Medical Care of the President’s Interdepart- 
mental Committee to Coordinate Health and 
Welfare Activities of the Federal Government, 
points out that every study brings additional 
proof of the interdependence of health and 
economic status. The National Health Survey 
conducted in 1935-36 by the Public Health 
Service studied the sickness and disability 
experience of 750,000 families in 84 cities 
located in 19 states [see J. Home Econ. 30, 
1938, pp. 271-273, 425]. The provisions of 
the Social Security Act with its grants-in-aid 
to states in the extension of public health 
services have brought home to lawmakers, 
students, and citizens the integral place that 
health holds in the basic economy of the 
nation; and in the past two years they have 
blazed the trail for a National Health Program, 
stimulated action for improved health, and 
contributed greatly toward more equitable 
distribution of health services. The problem 
of national health is an economic one, and an 
effective national program can be carried out 
only through federal-state-community co-opera- 
tion such as has been recently stimulated by the 
social security program.—S. E. S. 


Is there a legal right to relief? E. Assorrt. 
Soc. Service Rev. 12, No. 2 (June 1938) pp. 
260-276. 

The underlying principle upon which our 
modern public assistance program is based has 
been an accepted public policy, dating back to 
1572 and the Elizabethan Poor Laws. Public 
responsibility for the care of the indigent, sick, 
and aged came to this country with our 17th 
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century English colonists, and poor laws were 
written into the constitutions of the states 
after the models handed down by these an- 
cestors. Every American poor law for a cen- 
tury and a half has given persons in need the 
right to relief. The laws in most states do not 
define what persons are entitled to relief, leav- 
ing this to local administrative officials. The 
right to relief is mandatory, but even manda- 
tory laws cannot be enforced if the proper 
authorities fail to provide the necessary funds. 
The federal Social Security Act, however, pro- 
vides for an appeal and a hearing if the request 
for special forms of aid is refused.—S. E. S. 


Medical care—but how? G. SturGces. Survey 
Midmthly. 27, No. 5 (May 1938) pp. 162-165. 
Although tradition and the law accept med- 

ical care for the indigent as the responsibility 

of society, the National Health Inventory dis- 
closes that these needs are not being satisfac- 
torily met. The F.E.R.A. declared medical 
care was one of the necessities of life, and not 
only brought out the need for this care but also 
the lack of orderly organization for rendering 
it. Surveys and studies also show that the 
responsibility for providing medical care is so 
diversified that there is overlapping and dupli- 
cation. The inquiry of the American Public 
Welfare Association disclosed that the inade- 
quacies of existing facilities for medical care is 
one of the greatest difficulties confronting wel- 
fare officials. Questions arising in connection 
with means for meeting the needs of persons 
unable to pay for medical care are: “Should 
federal, state or local governmental depart- 
ments be responsible for administering medical 
care or should it be the responsibility of a 
single department?” “Should responsibility 
for both social and medical treatment of an 
individual be combined in the welfare depart- 
ment?” The federal government and profes- 
sional organizations such as the American 

Medical Association, the American Public 

Health Association, the American Hospital 

Association, and the American Dental Associa- 

tion all realize the need for joint planning and 

co-ordination of effort and carefully thought 
out policies and procedures in order to make 

medical care available to the needy on a 

planned basis.—S. E. S. 
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MISCELLANY 


“Community Buildings for Farm Families.” 
In this bulletin Blanche Halbert discusses the 
community building as part of the community 
plan, its value to and uses in the community, 
practical means of obtaining suitable buildings 
at reasonable cost, and how to furnish and 
manage them when obtained. Helpful pictures 
and plans of successful buildings are included. 
The bulletin is issued as U. S. Department of 
Agriculture Farmers’ Bulletin No. 1804 and 
may be obtained on request. 


Dry Skim Milk. The food value of this 
product and its uses are the subject of a leaflet 
prepared for free distribution by the Bureau 
of Home Economics, U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, Washington, D.C. Included are 
recipes for using it in a score or more of simple, 
attractive dishes suitable for the ordinary 
family table. 


Vitamin Milks. Dr. E. V. McCollum sum- 
marizes the “Present Status of Vitamin Milks” 
in the American Journal of Public Health for 
September. 


Cheese in Small Packages. Those who find 
it convenient to buy cheese in small, individual 
packages but who object to the special process- 
ing which is usually given to products thus 
marketed, will be glad to hear that the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture has developed a 
method by which cheddar cheese can be satis- 
factorily ripened in consumer-size packages 
ready wrapped for retail sale. 


Upholstery Fabrics. Proposed minimum 
requirements for frieze, rib weave, and damask 
upholstery fabrics are described in a recent 
circular from the Bureau of Home Economics, 
U. S. Department of Agriculture. They are 
based on a scientific study of 62 materials, 
include breaking strength, weight per square 
yard, number of yarns per inch and fabric 
balance, resistance to abrasion, and colorfast- 
ness to light, and are set up for two grades of 
rib weave and damask and for one grade of 
frieze. The authors are Bess Viemont Morri- 
son and Margaret B. Hays, and the title and 


number of the publication are “‘Proposed Mini- 
mum Requirements of 3 Types of Upholstery 
Fabrics Based on the Analysis of 62 Materials,” 
Circular No. 483. 


Better Buymanship. “Dairy Products,” 
“Gasoline and Oil,” and “Automobile Tires” 
are the titles of recent additions to the series of 
Better Buymanship Bulletins which may be 
obtained on request to the Household Finance 
Corporation, 919 North Michigan Avenue, 


Chicago. 


Consumer Incomes in the United States. In 
September, newspapers and magazines gave 
considerable attention to the discouragingly low 
incomes shown in a report on consumer incomes 
in the United States which had been released 
from the Industrial Committee of the National 
Resources Committee. It was based on the 
nation-wide consumer purchasing study carried 
on co-operatively by the U. S. Bureau of Home 
Economics, the U. S. Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics, and the National Resources Committee, 
and was prepared under the direction of Dr. 
Hildegarde Kneeland. The original report is 
entitled “Consumer Incomes in the United 
States: Their Distribution in 1935-36,” and it 
may be obtained from the Superintendent of 
Documents, Washington, D. C., for 30 cents 
a copy (paper cover). 


The Young Man, Engel. What we have read 
about Engel’s law may have helped explain to 
some of us how economics came to be spoken 
of as the dismal science. All the more refresh- 
ing, then, is Edmund Wilson’s sketch of “The 
Young Man from Manchester’ in the New 


Republic for August 3. 


Educational Radio Script Exchange. Ac- 
cording to a release of July 24, schools and col- 
leges in 42 states have produced over 3,000 local 
radio programs based on scripts supplied by 
this service of the Office of Education, U. S. 
Department of the Interior. Topics of interest 
to home economics will be found here and there 
in the list of titles, obtainable on request to the 
Office of Education. 
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Homemaking and Agricultural Missions. 
Those who have regretted the absence of home- 
making education from the programs of 
missionary organizations will be encouraged 
by the frequent references to home economics 
in the July number of Agricultural Missions 
Notes, the quarterly of the Agricultural Mis- 
sions Foundation, 156 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City. 


Death Rays for Dishes. The ultraviolet 
ray with a wave length of 2537 Angstrom units 
has for some time been used for sterilizing 
purposes in hospitals and is now being adapted 
for use in restaurants, markets, and other 
places where food infections bring dangers. 
New adaptations of this “rentschlerization” 
(so called from the name of the originator) 
were described in Science News Letter for 
April 9. 


Termite Control. Fake operators in the 
extermination of termites have become suffi- 
ciently troublesome for the National Better 
Business Bureau, Inc., Chrysler Building, New 
York City, to have issued a second edition of 
its bulletin on “(How to Judge Termite Control 
Service.” It gives simple, general information 
about the nefarious ways of termites and also 
suggestions for avoiding this new type of 
racketeer. 


A New Approach to an Old Plague. How 
different the present scientific conception of 
leprosy is from the old-time superstitions about 
this disease, what is being done for its victims, 
and how important it is for the public to take 
a more intelligent attitude toward it—all these 
are told by Emory Ross in the Survey Graphic 
for July 1938. 


Rural Homes. Those who teach or study 
about farmhouses as well as those who buy 
them will be interested in the points outlined 
in a 24-page pamphlet entitled ‘Practical 
Hints in Buying Homes and Farms.” It is 
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published by the St. George Publishing Com- 
pany, 1130 St. George Avenue, Linden, New 
Jersey, and sells for 75 cents a copy. 


Consumer Services. A revision of “Sources 
of Information on Consumer Education and 
Organization” has recently been issued by the 
Consumers’ Counsel Division of the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Administration under the 
title “Consumer Services of Government 
Agencies.” Only a small supply is available 
for free distribution by the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture, but copies may be obtained for 
15 cents each from the Superintendent of 
Documents, Washington, D. C. 


“American Standards Year Book, 1938.” 
It is natural that the increased attention given 
to consumer interests by the American Stand- 
ards Association should be reflected in this 
annual résumé of progress. Though much of 
the content comes from technical fields outside 
the scope of home economics, the proportion of 
items which do concern it is larger than ever 
before. 


Slum Clearance. Ten pages of the July 
Bulletin of the New York Public Library are 
devoted to a selected reading list on ‘Slum 
Clearance in the United States.” 


V. A. A. Veterans of automobile accidents 
in Omaha have formed a club to help in a 
safety campaign, said Public Safety in July. 
The fifty charter members were practically 
all accident victims, many of them still using 
canes and crutches. 


For the Medical Student. A section de- 
voted to the interests of students, interns, and 
hospital residents now appears in the Journal 
of the American Medical Association. Among 
papers in the issue for July 23 were “Relative 
Values in a College Student Health Program” 
by Dr. Warren E. Forsythe and “Nutrition 
for Medical Students” by Mary Ann Metzger. 
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NEWS NOTES 


GENERAL 


Ella Victoria Dobbs Fellowships. Pi 
Lambda Theta, a national association of women 
in education, announces three awards of $250 
each for unpublished research studies in the 
field of women’s education, work, or status, the 
authors to be any women of graduate standing. 
One of the topics suggested by the committee 
is “an exhaustive annotated bibliography on 
consumer education.” Candidates must sub- 
mit applications by November 15, requirements 
for which may be obtained from Miss Marion 
Anderson, Ginn and Company, 15 Ashburton 
Place, Boston, Massachusetts. Copies of the 
completed study must be submitted by 
February 15, 1939. Awards will be announced 
on May 15. 

National Rural Home Conference. “Dis- 
advantaged People in Rural Life” is the theme 
for the conference which the American Country 
Life Association is arranging at the University 
of Kentucky from November 2 to 4. Topics 
for the various sessions include: “‘The Inter- 
dependence of Rural and Urban Families,” 
“Producer-Consumer Ethics,” “‘People on Low 
Income Farms,” “People on Poor Lands,” 
“Laborers on Farms,” “Tenants and Share 
Croppers.”” Among the speakers are Grace 
E. Frysinger, Carl C. Taylor, Louis H. Bean, 
David Donoho, Rupert B. Vance, Paul V. 
Maris, Mrs. Raymond Sayre, Murray D. 
Lincoln. The youth section of the conference 
has a separate program available from the 
American Country Life Association, 297 Fourth 
Avenue, New York City. 

Child Study Association of America. The 
Association will celebrate its 50th anniversary 
by holding a conference at the Hotel Roosevelt, 
New York City, on November 14 and 15 and 
an institute on November 16, 17, and 18. The 
four sessions of the conference will be devoted 
respectively to “The Young Child,” “The 


School Age Child,” “Adolescence,” and ‘‘The 
Family.”” Among speakers scheduled are Dr. 
Arnold Gesell, Dorothy Canfield Fisher, James 
G. Blaine, Dr. John Lovejoy Elliott, Angelo 
Patri, Sidonie M. Gruenberg, Mary Shattuck 
Fisher, William Blatz, Grace Langdon, and 
James Marshall. Further information may be 
obtained from the Association’s headquarters, 
221 West 57th Street, New York City. 

National Council of Parent Education. The 
biennial conference is scheduled to meet in 
Washington, D. C., on December 2, 3, and 4, 
1938. The meeting is of special importance 
because the Council, hitherto financed mainly 
by the Spelman Fund and the General Educa- 
tion Board, must now work out some other 
form of organization. The program of the 
conference may be obtained from the Council 
at 60 East 42d Street, New York City. 

World Federation of Education Associations. 
The place and time of the eighth biennial 
conference have been set as Rio de Janeiro, 
Brazil, during the month of August 1939. 
Special cruises are to be arranged from the 
United States and will provide for a visit to 
the New York World’s Fair either before sailing 
or on returning. Information may be obtained 
from the W.F.E.A. Travel Bureau, 1201 Six- 
teenth Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 

Metropolitan Museum of Art. The 1938-39 
program of gallery talks (including courses for 
school children) and of special lectures for 
teachers offered by the Museum, includes as 
usual topics of interest to home economists 
not only in New York City but in near-by 
communities as well. A printed program will 
be sent free on request. 

City Supervisors Conference. Twenty-two 
city supervisors of home economics from 11 
states and one Canadian province attended a 
conference held from July 5 to 15 at Cornell 
University under the leadership of Edna P. 
Amidon of the home economics education 
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service, U. S. Office of Education. The con- 
ference enjoyed facilities offered by the Grad- 
uate School of Education, the College of Home 
Economics, and the department of rural 
education. 

Home Economics Consultant for W.P.A. 
Margaret Batjer, for the last 9 years assistant 
professor of home economics at the University 
of Texas, has been appointed home economics 
consultant of the division of women’s and 
professional projects of the Works Progress 
Administration, succeeding Anna Marie Dris- 
coll, who will return to the University of Utah. 
Miss Batjer will have supervision of the pro- 
grams dealing with school lunches, house- 
keeping aides, and household service. 


ARKANSAS 


University of Arkansas. Floy Wilson, re- 
cently supervisor of teacher training at Arkan- 
sas State Teachers College, Conway, has been 
appointed supervisor of home _ economics 
teacher training at the University and resident 
instructor in the home management house. 

The P.W.A. has allocated $206,000 to the 
University for a new home economics building 
and $10,000 for a new home management 
house. It is expected that both buildings will 
be ready for use by September 1, 1939. 


CALIFORNIA 


San Francisco. News of the death on July 
3 of Ellen B. Bartlett, pioneer teacher of home 
economics in the San Francisco public schools, 
saddened her many friends in the home eco- 
nomics profession. Her death occurred in 
Saratoga, California, where she had made her 
home with a sister since her retirement two 
years ago after more than 30 years’ service in 
the San Francisco schools. The first teacher 
of domestic science there, she was in charge 
of a staff of over 50 teachers when she retired. 


FLORIDA 


In-Service Training of Teachers. Seven 
district conferences arranged by the state 
supervisor of home economics education, 
Boletha Frojen, were held in Florida last spring. 
Florence Wagner and Sara Meador of Florida 
State College for Women assisted in conducting 
them, and 88 vocational and general home 
economics teachers attended. Discussions cen- 
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tered on newer emphasis in the teaching of 
clothing, and teachers of various types of pro- 
grams described their procedures in teaching 
clothing and textiles and personal grooming. 

Under the guidance of Miss Frojen, two 
short, intensive courses for teachers in service 
were offered this summer at Florida State 
College for Women, a new feature of the 
teacher-training program under the George- 
Deen Act for Vocational Education. The 
short course in Housing in Relation to Family 
Life, offering two semester hours’ graduate 
credit, conducted from June 6 to 17 by Leila 
F. Venable of the College, was attended by 
63 teachers. It was followed by a three- 
semester-hour graduate course in Educational 
Measurement or Evaluation of Student Be- 
havior, conducted from June 20 to July 15 
by Ethel L. Parker of the University of 
Kentucky. 

These courses satisfy new requirements in 
the program of certification of home economics 
teachers by the State Department of Public 
Instruction and offer an opportunity to keep 
abreast of newer developments in the field. 

N.Y.A. Homemaking Program. Two home 
economics courses are offered at Camp Roose- 
velt as part of the vocational program spon- 
sored by the State Department of Public 
Instruction through the County Board of 
Public Instruction of Marion County in co- 
operation with the N.Y.A. of Florida. One is 
the basic high school home economics course, 
The Home and the Family, offered 7 days a 
month for 5 months, making a total of 190 
clock hours of instruction and laboratory work. 
Homemaking majors and teachers live in 
cottages as family groups. Students who have 
done satisfactory work will be entitled to a 
high school unit of credit, acceptable toward 
graduation. Those who do not attain passing 
grade will receive a card indicating the number 
of hours of instruction in homemaking they 
have followed, which may be of value in 
securing a job. 

The other home economics course is in home 
catering, in which class instruction is paralleled 
by practical experience in the camp cafeteria, 
which serves about 150 persons. Girls who 
have satisfactorily met standards set up for this 
course receive a certificate stating the number 
of hours of work completed. 
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State Department of Education. Boletha 
Frojen left the Department in September to 
become supervisor of home economics educa- 
tion in Puerto Rico. 


ILLINOIS 


Illinois Home Economics Association. The 
annual meeting was held at the Pere Marquette 
Hotel, Peoria, on October 28 and 29, immedi- 
ately following that of the Illinois Vocational 
Homemaking Teachers Association scheduled 
at the same hotel for October 27 and 28. 
Jeanette Dickerson is president of the former 
association; Helen Moser, of the latter. 

University of Illinois. New members of the 
home economics staff this fall include Gertrude 
Esteros as assistant in clothing; Beulah Alt, 
part-time instructor in clothing and textiles; 
Margaret Goodyear, home management assist- 
ant; Mary Frances Reed, assistant professor 
in home management on a half-time basis; 
Ida Antoinette Fisher, half-time graduate 
assistant in foods; and Herta Breiter, labora- 
tory assistant. 


INDIANA 


Indiana State Teachers College. New mem- 
bers of the home economics staff include: 
Madelyn Crawford, who will teach textiles 
and clothing; Delia Mae Garrett, who is to 
teach methods and organization and supervise 
home economics student teaching in the 
Laboratory School and at the new rural voca- 
tional training center at Concannon; Mar- 
garetta Payne, who is a new member of the 
center’s teaching staff; and Louise Case, who 
has been appointed director of home manage- 
ment to replace Margaret Liston, now at the 
University of Nebraska. 

Mildred Treager, head of the home eco- 
nomics department in the Laboratory School, 
was married on August 30 to the Reverend 
Arnold Jansen. She will retain her position 
in the Laboratory School. 

Mrs. Caroline S. Kelso has returned as in- 
structor in the Laboratory School after leave 
for study at Columbia University. 

Purdue University. The following home 
economics assistants have been appointed this 
fall: Jeanne Estelle Halstead, to teach applied 
design and textiles and clothing; Isabel Amy 
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Jakway and Florence Evelyn Vanderploeg, in 
the nursery school and the home administra- 
tion department; Betty Schilling, in the foods 
and nutrition department; and Opal Dewey 
Collins, at the Experiment Station. 


IOWA 


Iowa State College. The nursery school 
has been expanded to include more children. 
They will be divided into three age groups; the 
oldest, composed of four-year-olds, will come 
to school in the afternoon, thereby providing 
additional hours in which to schedule student 
observation. 

The home economics education department 
has opened a new supervised teaching center 
at Sac City, where student teachers will live 
and participate in community life for a six- 
week period, as has been done for the past 
two years at Story City. Florence Adolph 
is the supervisor in charge of the new center. 

Vocational homemaking teachers from 125 
schools convened on the campus early this fall 
for their eighth annual state conference. 
Beatrice Olson of Wayne University assisted 
Mary Farris, state supervisor, and Portia 
Hutchinson, assistant state supervisor, in con- 
ducting the conference. 

Mrs. Louise Peet is on leave of absence for 
the year to assist in reorganizing courses in the 
Woman’s College in Istanbul, Turkey. She 
is accompanied by Minerva King, a recent 
graduate, who will remain for three years. 
Enid Sater will act as head of the household 
equipment department during Mrs. Peet’s 
absence. 

Florence Fallgatter recently resigned as chief 
of the home economics service in the U. S. 
Office of Education to become head of the 
home economics education department at the 
College at the opening of the fall quarter. 
Cora B. Miller, who resigned the headship 
after 20 years of service, will continue as a 
member of the staff. 


University of Maine. New appointments 
include that of Margaret Nesbitt, who comes 
from the Merrill-Palmer School to take charge 
of the work in child development; Bernice D. 
Borgman, who has been at Simpson College, 
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to supervise the home management house and 
teach related courses; and Calista B. Kelley, 
who has been studying at New York Univer- 
sity, to teach courses in textiles and clothing. 
Miss Borgman and Miss Kelley succeed Mrs. 
Reha Loosli and Mrs. Beulah Wells, who 
resigned. 

Extension Service. Evelyn Lyman, Kenne- 
bec County home demonstration agent, re- 
signed on June 30 to accept the position of 
home economics representative at Mt. Selinda 
Mission in Southern Rhodesia, Africa. Jean- 
nette Linton was appointed to fill this vacancy 
on July 1. 

Lucy Cobb has been made club agent for 
Penobscot County to succeed Mrs. Corinne 
Fletcher, agent in this county since 1928. 

Evelyn Mills, agent in Hancock County, was 
married in August and has been succeeded by 


Ada Rogers. 
MINNESOTA 


University of Minnesota. The death of Alice 
M. Child on July 10 following several months 
of illness brought a sense of severe loss both 
professionally to the division of home econom- 
ics and personally to her many friends. She 
had been associated with the University as 
undergraduate and graduate student and at 
the time of her death was head of the foods 
section of the division and of the food prepa- 
ration research section of the Minnesota 
Experiment Station, as well as chairman 
of the cooking committee of the Cooperative 
Meat Investigations. She was an active 
member of the American Home Economics 
Association and a frequent contributor to the 
JourNAL, and had won wide recognition as 
research worker and writer on problems of 


food preparation. 


University of Missouri. Mabel V. Camp- 
bell, formerly chairman of the department of 
home economics, is now professor of home 
economics education at Woman’s College, 
Greensboro, North Carolina. The new chair- 
man is Florence Harrison, formerly dean of the 
College of Home Economics at Washington 
State College. 

Mrs. Minerva V. Grace has resigned from 
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the home economics department to go to 
Vancouver, Washington. Her place is being 
filled by Ferne Bowman, who has recently been 
teaching in the Canal Zone. 


MONTANA 


Montana State College. Dean Gladys Bran- 
egan has returned after a year of travel around 
the world. She visited 25 countries and ex- 
perienced no difficulty in making her own 
travel arrangements by use of the English 
language. She visited many schools and 
colleges, went to several educational confer- 
ences, including an All-Indian Conference at 
Calcutta, and attended the summer school at 
Oxford University. In Paris she met Virginia 
Anderson, a Montana State graduate who, 
among other things, writes the Paris fashion 
notes for the New Yorker and who secured 
tickets for Dean Branegan to visit style reviews 
at two famous Paris establishments. 

Miriam Scholl has resigned as director of 
food service of the women’s residence halls to 
accept a position on the staff of Teachers 
College, Columbia University. Her successor 
is Elsie Fulks, who has taken advanced work 
at the University of Washington. 

Johanna Karttunen of Finland, who was 
granted the co-operative foreign fellowship 
financed by the American Home Economics 
Association and Montana State College, is to 
be the first foreign home economics fellow at 
the College. 

Extension Service. Lois Knowlton has 
been appointed home demonstration agent in 
Teton County. 

Vocational Home Economics. Clara M. 
Brown of the University of Minnesota and 
Mrs. Elizabeth Riner of Omaha, Nebraska, 
acted as conference leaders for the Eleventh 
Annual Conference of Homemaking Teachers 
in Montana the first week of September. 
Seventy-five teachers were in attendance. 

Seven high schools have home economics 
departments for the first time this year. Dur- 
ing 1937-38, 15 new departments were added. 

Gertrude Roskie has resigned as head of the 
home economics department at Helena High 
School to become head of the department of 
euthenics at the American University at 
Beirut, Syria. 
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